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THE SORROW OF A SECRET. 



HER S T n Y. 

November 7th. 

Only yesterday he left us, and yet it seems 
long weeks, busy as I try to be, and anxiously 
as I try to spend these houi-s without a munnur. 
I never dreamed the world would feel so empty, 
just because I miss one voice about the house, 
and one step. I blame myself for listening for 
them, and I sing always when I am alone to 
prevent it. 

I should be so very, very sorry if mother could 
see that I feel the dear home different ; and yet 
I cannot help it. Every minute I turn and 
think to see his face, with that look of surpass- 
ing happiness which it has lately worn ; and, 
when I cannot find it, it is a little hard to me, 
just all in a minute, to recollect that the lifelong 
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that she and I shonld walk together to the 
Kookery, fancying I should miss what has grown 
into a daily recreation for me. But father was 
— unconsciously, perhaps— still kinder, when he 
said, ' Leave that journey imtil Mr. Standish 
comes home, pet. No fear that grass will grow 
upon the path in half-a-dozen days ; and then 
the mother will be there with you too, for she 
has grand designs upon that Knen-press.' 

Then father kisses me, and turns away almost 
in a hurry, as he always does when anyone 
speaks of that life apart from his, which the 
New Year is to bring me. But we very seldom 
do speak of it here, except when Jerome makes 
us — I, of my own accord, never. 

How quickly it seems coming, the last day of 
this already dying year ! The sycamores in the 
long meadow are leafless— quite leafless now, 
though they have held their leaves stm-dily this 
autumn — and I have sheltered all my plants, 
and seen the woodcock come. I am glad I 
have so much to do. It is good for me not ta 
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be idle now. There is all mother's beautiful 
present of Knen to hem and mark, and mother 
and I have countless other things to consult 
over — chief among them all, mother says, my 
wedding-dress. How strange the words look, 
now I have written them 1 Chief among them 
all, / say, my Christmas present for Jerome. 

The furniture for his little library at the 
Kookery, is coming from London with the other 
furniture; but what I want is something very 
special — something that he would not think of 
for himself, and so something which, while daily 
near him and useful to him, shall remind him 
of this Christmas at the farm — and of me. I 
have enlisted father's help, and advice too, 
as well as Tom's; yet we have decided on 
nothiDg even yet. We know so little here of 
what a London man would like in his library, 
beyond its usual furniture. Perhaps Tom will 
choose for me, if he really goes to London in 
a few days, to do a Kttle business for father, as 
father wishes. Of course I cannot help feeling 
as if I would like best of all to choose it myself ; 
but still Tom is very wise, and of course I 
always like what he Ukes. 

Even this morning I had a few lines from 
Jerome, written on his journey — and how much 
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where he would be after he left Glasgow ; and 
he would not have my letter fall into other 
hands, he said, while he himself might be on 
his way home. It was but a short letter ; for, 
strange as it seems, my heart was too full to 
utter much. But I think ho would understand. 

November 8th. 

How strange it seems! I cannot believe it 
even yet ; though there is my Kttle trunk pack- 
ed, and addressed to London, and here Ue my 
warm travelling things, even to my gloves,, 
ready for the early morning. 

I am going with Tom. 

I have had to say it to myself many times, 
because it is so hard to reaUse yet. Only this 
morning I was sure that my first long journey 
from home would be with Jerome, on the New 
Year's Eve, and I felt even that quite near. 
Now — can it be really true ? It is at no distant 
date that I am going, but to-morrow — only 
to-morrow. 

Mother has just left me. She scarcely seems 
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to beKeve in my going. It was father, I think, 
who so quickly decided it, when he read Edith's 
cordial invitation to me ; and it was Tom who 
took the idea up so heartily, and instantly, and 
then would hear no' word of a change of plan. 

It was a very warm and kind letter from 
Edith, who is in London now with her mother 
and brother, and will come back into Devon- 
shire with me, if I will stay with her just through 
this week of Tom's visit to town. 

'I have a treat in store for you,' she says, 
' that you will never forget. You must come 
now, Thisbe, for your long-talked-of glimpse of 
town. It would be cruel to let Tom come 
alone, when it will so soon be too late for you 
to go with him, and help him to enjoy himself.' 

' I'm deUghted,' father says, his kind eyes 
very bright and pleased, as he reads this. * It 
has been unfair to Tom all along to cheat him 
of the little trip you and he were to have in 
October. I would far rather that you went 
together, pet ; and you will be at home again 
as soon as Mr. Standish is.' 

And I saw Tom wished for this, and even 
mother ; though mother wished it least, and 
at first even found it rather hard to say it would 
be a very good thing for me to be able to 



I can bring ; and all day, imtil now, the antici- 
pation of the journey has been most pleasant. 
But, now that the excitement of the day is over, 
somehow I wish I were not going. It is child- 
ish, I know, to be so changeable ; but need I 
have left the dear old home until this happy 
year was gone ? I suppose I said this to mo- 
ther, for she has just been teUing me that every- 
thing seems dreary on the last night before a 
journey, and that in the morning it will be all 
bright and pleasant again, and I shall be longing 
to go. 

I have a Kst of things mother wishes me to 
buy in London, and I have all the twenty 
guineas father said was to be Tom's and mine ; 
and Tom has I do not know how many more ; 
and so, with our dear ones' blessing, we shall 

go- 
Cecil Street, November 11th. 

It has been very dehghtful for these three 
days, but I would not live my life here for 
the world. I know I shall enjoy myself even 
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till we leave, but I shall very willingly start 
homeward when Tom is ready. I daresay the 
silence will seem curious to me at first when we 
go back — just as the noise here bewildered me, 
though Edith's brother tells me, laughing, that 
Cecil Stre et is silent as the grave. 

They all laugh over my intense enjoyment 
of everything — I feel as if I enjoyed even my 
own bewilderment. For the first two days Tom 
and Edith took me wildly about, giving me 
what they called ' a general idea of London,' 
while Tom finished father's trifling business; 
and we took hurried jneals where and when we 
chose, afterwards joining Mr, and Miss Karne 
for the concert one night, and the wax-works 
another. But to-day Edith and I have been 
shopping busily, and have bought nearly all 
that mother wished me to buy; as well as 
my own little gifts, and ordered my Christ- 
mas present for Jerome. How it will sm- 
prise him, and how I love to think of his sur- 
prise ! But then do not I love to think of any- 
thing that lets me think of him ? I wonder 
whether they guess, when they so often jest 
me on my sudden quietness, that something I 
have seen, or heard, or said, has brought Jerome 
to my mind, and it is hard to break that 



here to dine at six, and then are to have the one 
special treat that Edith has promised me — that 
is to see Romeo and Juliet at Drury Lane 
Theatre. It will be a treat indeed for me. I 
know this well, though Edith says I can but 
faintly imagine what a deUghtful evening is in 
store for me. Karl Muller is to act Komeo for 
this one night ; and, as Edith says, anyone is 
fortunate who has even standing room, because 
he has retired from the stage, and is not likely to 
appear again. 

I have often and often heard of this wonder- 
ful actor, and have wondered with Jerome 
many a time whether I should ever see and hear 
him, longing of course to do so. I suppose 
Jerome is tired of these amusements that de- 
light me so, for he never seemed to wish to see 
even this famous man, or any other famous man 
or woman. 

I wonder whether he will come through Lon- 
don on his way from Scotland to Devonshire, 
and, if so, if it might be before we leave. He 
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would return, he said, on the thirteenth, that is 
the day after to-morrow;* and we go home then. 

I wish What was I going to say before 

that? Edith declares she will dress me to- 
moiTOW night, or else I shall look too prim to 
go. And she made me buy a high cap, and a 
sort of mushn shawl, and deep cuffs, to wear 
over my quiet black silk, and in which I fancy 
I shall look just like mother, only not so pretty. 
But Edith says 1 shall be hke a quaint old 
picture, and then adds, laughing, that anyone 
who loves me as I am, will love me doubly as 
she will make me look. That sets me wonder- 
ing. Could Jerome love me twice as well as 
he loves me now? Ah no ! It is far, far better 
than I deserve as it is ; and impossible to me to 
dream of greater love. 

Come back to me soon, Jerome, dear heart ! 

November 12th — no, November loth, 
for it was midnight quite two hours ago. 

Let me write it now. What else is there for 
me to do ? Years hence I rday read it, when 
tears have come. But perhaps never ! Perhaps 
tears would mercifully break my heaii:, and I 
should die. No, no ; even to-night do not let me 
say or think such thankless thoughts. K the 



again ? 

If I had not come No, no ; no word of 

that. It is too late. 

What a day this was ! Everything I saw or 
heard was as pleasant as it was new to me ; and 
under all lay my great anticipation of to-night's 
enjoyment. And still further down — ^Hke the 
river calm beyond that restless little waterfall 
at home — the thought of our return to- 
morrow, of meeting our dear ones again at 
home, and finding Jerome there ; never to part 
from him again, except just for that little dis- 
tance between the Rookery and home. 

When the evening came, and it was time to 
go to Drury Lane, I seemed to have reached the 
pinnacle of delight — so Edith said at least, laugh- 
ing at me, when she came in to put my cap on, 
in return, she said, for my having looped her hair 
6o prettily. 

' Don't you think, Edith,' I asked, looking cu- 
riously at myself in the glass, when she had 
finished, and feeling as if I gazed at some one 
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else, ' that I look mueli more as if I were going 
to act myself, than to sit and see others act? How 
well I should represent my own grandmother !' 

' You look more Hke a child than ever,' Edith 
said. ' Like a child in her great-grandmother's 
dress.' 

' I would Uke to take these laces and muslins 
off: unless — ^unless you would really think me 
too countrified to go with in my plain open 
dress,' I asked, looking with great admiration at 
Edith's dainty lemon-coloured robe, with its pale- 
blue slashings. 

' I would indeed,' laughed Edith. 

And so I did not change it ; and there they 
He now, in dreary whiteness, as a pall might Ke 
over a tiny coffin. 

' Don't forget yom- flowers,' Edith said, as we 
left the room. ' Walter would be offended.' 

' Aren't they wonderful nosegays for Novem- 
ber?' 

' Don't call them nosegays before Walter,' said 
Edith, laughing. ' He is not used to you, and 
he would wonder. Make haste ; I expect " our 
boys " are waiting for us.' 

They were both waiting in the lighted sitting- 
room with Mrs. Kame, and they all quizzed us a 
good deal when we came in. 



' A contrast is always safer than a bad match, 
eh, Edith?' laughed her brother, and then put 
my arm in his. 

' Really,' Mrs. Kame said, ' being, as you are, 
Miss Lee, rather noticeable, as one may say, it 
would have been wiser to go in a more usual 
evening dress. This kind of tiling is always — a 
— noticed, as I said, and, "svith such a thoroughly 
coxuitry face as yours, unwise. Good-bye. I 
hope you will enjoy yourselves.' 

How impossible it seemed to me to do other- 
wise ! Even the short drive amused me, though 
Edith says she hates these noisy crowded streets. 
And, when our cab was blocked in the line of 
carriages before the theatre, I never thought the 
waiting tedious. It was so new to me, this 
crowd of faces, that I could not help looking out 
upon them. Besides, did not every minute bring 
us nearer to the dehght in store for us ? 

I think I shall never forget — do I not know I 
shall never forget? — my first bewildered gaze 
around that immense and crowded theatre. 
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Could it be possible for those hundreds of people, 
so far away as it seemed, stretching to the very- 
roof of the gigantic building, to hear the gentle 
language of the old play we had come to see ? 
Yet, if not, would they still be crushing in, and 
silent, too, and waiting, as it seemed, with a great 
expectancy ? 

We sat low, and close to the green cur- 
tain. Mr. Karne said he had thought we 
should like that better than the boxes ; and I 
thought so too, when he pointed out to me which 
the boxes were. He told rae it had been hard 
work to get seats at all ; and that I could very 
readily believe, when I saw how the people 
seemed to be entering in a constant stream, and 
through many doors at once. How I enjoyed 
watching them ! 

' Is every other theatre in London closed to- 
night, Mr. Karne, for all the people to come 
here V 

But, when I asked this, Edith glanced at me, 
across her brother, and raised her eyebrows ; so 
I knew my question had shown my great 
ignorance. 

A very bright-eyed, kind-looking elderly gen- 
tleman sat on one side of me, and presently I 
began to be afraid I had disturbed him, in my 



I had answered liira ; ' for you are to hear the 
finest actor in England, and in his finest part. So 
yon see, even if this were to be your last ex- 
perience as well as your first, you would have 
something to remember all your life.' 

' I know,' I said ; and I could feel how glad I 
looked. 'I never thought when I came to 
London I should have such enjoyment as this 
^vill be.' 

' But how do you know it will be a great en- 
joyment, as you call itf he asked, smiling. 
^You may have notions of yom^ own about 
Romeo's love-making, and they may be destined 
to be knocked to pieces.' 

' Mr. MuUer's notion is Shakespeare's, surely T 
I asked, turning and waiting anxiously for a 
reply. 

' Shakespeare's, beyond a doubt, as far as I 
can judge,' he said, seeming quite willing to 
enter into a conversation upon this subject even 
with me, 'but not the Shakespeare usually 
meted out to us. You must judge for yourself, 
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though, and be prepared for a very madness of 
enthusiasm in the audience. No man has ever 
been more thoroughly appreciated, or deserves 
it better ; and nothing on the EngUsh stage has 
ever been finer.' 

' That is too bad, for Mr. Muller is a German, 
is he not V 

'I suppose so; but, like all good actors, he 
has dropped his nationality. In this play he 
has all the passionate soul of the Itahan lover, 
and all his poetry of word and glance ; yet the 
intensity of his love throughout is purely 
English. I remember most of this generation's 
players, but there has never been a lover on the 
stage to be compared with Muller. I supposed 
Barry used to be magnificent in such parts, and 
the world went mad over him — for a time. But 
Karl Muller, though as insinuating and irresis- 
tible as he was, has a power and intensity of 
his own, which make his tenderness almost too 
real.' 

Walter speaks to me now, but I only turn my 
head and nod or smile, I like to hear this old 
gentleman talk. I like to learn all I can about 
this famous actor, before I lose myself in watch- 
ing him ; and I will remember everything, that 
I may tell JeromQ afterwards. I like to think I 
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day to sec this play/ 

' Your friend may see the play, probably,' he 
says, his kind little wiinkled face all full of 
amusement ; ' but he will not see the actor. 
MuUer has left the stage.' 

' And yet ' 

' Yes, and yet he plays to-night, as your eyes 
say. Have you heard nothing about this special 
performance ? It is for the benefit of the widow 
of an actor whom everyone liked and respected; 
pitied too, for he was filUng passably well these 
very parts that — after Muller had once made 
them his own by the strong force of genius — 
could be appreciated from no one else. They 
are always difficult parts to make much of, and 
he did very well, poor fellow! He was a Scotch- 
man, and this performance has been given in 
Glasgow, a few nights ago, to an immensely 
crowded house. A splendid financial success 
both nights will be, and the widow will have 
cause for gratitude to Muller, though he did so 
readily eclipse and ruin her husband. If he had 
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lived till now, the retirement of the greater 
actor would Jiave given him a better chance/ 

' I wonder he retires, if he is so very great 
and clever,' I say. 

' So do i; 

' I suppose,' said Mr. Kame, leaning across 
me to address my neighbour, as if to remind us 
of his presence, ' that never was a stage lover 
so fascinating as Karl Muller. I think his kiss 
and embrace are utterly unHke anything seen 
on the stage before.' 

' The stage ! You forget that when he acts,' 
the old gentleman answered, almost pettishly. 

' And I daresay,' Walter goes on, ' that, with 
that exceptional power of his, he plays the lover 
often when he has no stage to play it on. Rather 
a fatal gift, though, I should call it, if I chanced 
to be his wife.' 

' He has no wife, sir. Now we'll let your 
httle friend listen to the band.' 

So this was the only one night I could have 
seen Karl Muller act ! How very kind it was of 
Edith to have found this out and prepared this 
treat for me ! I told her so, in a whisper be- 
hind Walter's head ; and she smiled and nodded, 
as if my great pleasure pleased her too. 

When at last, while the music went softly on, 
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me to remember this was only a theatre. Why 
need I remember that, if all might be so real to 
me that I could forget it ? 

I was watching and listening with every 
power I possessed — almost forgetting, in spite 
of all that had been told me, to look more eager- 
ly for one especial figure — when suddenly there 
rose a wonderful sound, behind me, around me,, 
above me, everywhere. The mighty concourse 
of people all seemed to be in motion, and I was 
frightened a little, in my ignorance, and felt my 
face grow white, as I looked questioningly round 
the crowded theatre, where there seemed no 
escape. 

' It is all right,' whispered Mr. Karne, laugh- 
ing. ' Didn't you hear the ' See where he comes'? 
Look round again at the stage. They are only 
greeting Romeo.' 

' Well V questioned the old gentleman beside 
me, bending his head towards me, but keeping 
his eyes on the stage. ' What do you think of 
him ? He treads the boards like a king of them^ 
ehr 
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I am gazing at the one figure standing apart 
on the stage — a shght and yet commanding fig- 
ure, dressed like a beautiful picture, I think, with 
wonderful eyes, looking out among us, and yet 
not seeming to see us. I am gazing — gazing — 
while the old gentleman goes on — 

' They might have postponed all this till the 
play was over. They might leave Romeo alone, 
^nd give this ovation presently to Muller 
himself.' 

Muller ! Yes, that was his name. Had I not 
heard it many times. Yet I had forgotten it 
that minute, because something — something — 
what was it ? Something in the step or glance 
or attitude reminded me of — Jerome. Ah, no, 
no ! I think that even in that first moment — 
while I tried to think that a stranger was remind- 
ing me of him I loved — 'I knew him ! In spite 
of the marvellous strangeness of the scene and 
dress, my heart knew him, and gave a cry which 
was so terrible when it passed my hps that I 
shuddered at the sound of it. This was Jerome ! 
This was the life he had hved before he came to 
us, on that summer day so very long ago ! This 
was the life that he had chosen, and yet had 
guarded as a secret from me ! This was the past 
that he had kept in darkness, while I had never 



he was going to Scotland ? Had he known so 
well that I should not question him ? And 1 
wrote to him there — wrote to — ^this Jerome! 
How many years had passed since then ? 

There is a sound about me like a storm on 
our wild Devon coast. Am I rocked upon it 
with this clamour in my ears ? or is the water 
rising to my eyes and bhnding me ? 

It is all fading now, the dear old home ! It 
is beyond my reach, and I am sinking ! 
Oh, mother — ^mother ! 

' Thisbe, isn't this splendid ? Take the glass 
and look at Romeo. Didn't I tell you you would 
have a surprise T 

'A surprise? What surprise?' I am quite 
conscious that it is Edith's voice addressing me, 
and I am trying to see her. 

As I speak to her, Tom's face beyond grows 
clear to me ; and I see it touched with great 
alarm. I see him change places with Mr. Kame 
in a quiet authoritative way ; and then he takes 
my hand in his, as if we were in the dear old 
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porch at home. Oh, that we were ! Oh, my 
heart, my heart, that we were ! 

' Shall I take you away, Thisbe V he whispers, 
his voice so broken that it somids to me like 
some one else's voice. 'Will yon come with 
me?' 

' Oh, Tom, why did you bring me here ? 
Home is best ! Home is best ! May I go 
home?' 

' My dear,' Tom answers, breathing so quick- 
ly I can scarcely understand him, ' do not let 
them see you moved so terribly. It will soon be 
over — or I will take you away at once, if you 
think you can wallc. Nothing can be explained 
to-night, but it will all come right. This is a 
cruel jest though, and one I never can forgive.' 

' Then— Edith— knew V 

' Yes ; they knew.' 

What a strange, proud, wicked strength that 
gives me ! No one is time to me. No one 
trusts me. No one speaks the truth to me. My 
eyes bum as if a fire raged behind them, and 
my fingers are locked with an agony I feel 
through all my frame. 

' I will hsten,' I say, thinking that I whisper it 
to Tom, though I see he does not understand, 
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Tom? Don't look so troubled. I shall not 
faint, and when it is over we can go home. He 
will not be there, and I want — mother. Oh I 
Tom, you will take me home — ^when this — ^is 
over ! They are so true — so true, my dear ones 
— there.' 

' Tom,' says Edith's voice, sounding clearly 
and distinctly after my choking words, 'take 
the glass — do — and try to enjoy this treat. I 
wonder which Thisbe thinks most natural, the 
lover off the stage or on V 

No other word is needed to bring back my 
shattered, fading senses. Should she see my 
breaking heart? Should Tom be ashamed of 
his sister before these two? Dear Tom, who 
looks so anxious and so angry, and who has 
lost all his pleasure in this night, through 
me I 

I am not going to faint, I know ; but I feel so 
weak that I lean forward on the elbows of my 
seat, and close my hands upon them, with a 
grip whose very effort rouses me. I will not 
take the opera-glass that Edith sends me, for 
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could anything make me see more clearly than 
I do, one face and figure on the stage ? 

The theatre is silent now, and he is speaking. 
Every word I hear ; while an old memory holds 
me as a dream holds us in our sleep, and I dream 
that he speaks to me, in just those tones — far 
away in our Golden Valley — long, long ago, 
when I was a girl, and others trusted me. 

Sometimes he goes away for a long time, or 
there falls a curtain down between us ; and then 
there is a sound as if the sea rose all around me ; 
but I never stir. With the close grip of my 
fingers paining me, I sit Kstening for his voice 
again, my eyes hot and aching, yet waiting 
wide open for his coming. I scarcely see the 
girl to whom his passionate, undying vows are 
phghted. Indeed in all the vast and crowded 
building I can see only him ; but I see every 
glance of his, every gesture, every change of 
face. Once or twice somebody speaks to me, 
but now I cannot separate the words from the 
surging of the sea around me, or the music of 
the band that seems so far away. 

'Are you able to come home, dear, now before 
the end V 

'Why before the endf I ask, in a dazed, 
bewildered way, while the agony of Eomeo's 
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trouble ; but 1 cannot turn to meet it. I think 
I have not strength to turn, while this horror 
is upon me of Jerome's death, and that wonder- 
ful whisper of his — Thus with a kiss I die. 

I do not faint, I do not even cry aloud, 
when, for the last tilne, the stage is hidden from 
me, and that excited clamour in the crowd 
grows beyond all restraint, while they utter one 
name only. But I feel how I must trust to Tom 
to lead me, and I am not surprised when people 
look hard at me, or even whisper to Tom ; for I 
know they are wondering why I am here — I, so 
out of place, now that I have touched the end 
of my life I Am I not myself wondering, won- 
dering over it ? When was it that I came here 
first? The room was not filled with sorrow 
then. I thought I was happy. I remember 
thinking no one in the great room could be 
happier than I. When was it that a stranger 
talked to me of the great actor ? I remember 
how I Ustened, eagerly and joyfully, thinking I 
would tell it all to Jerome presently — ^presently. 
I did not know then that I had seen the famous 
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actor once before — long ago — had seen hin? act- 
ing then too, though there was no deafening 
call like this upon his name. His name ! Which 
name is his ? Which is the name he taught me 
to love, so long ago ? 

I raise my hand to my head, wondering, won- 
dering — and at the touch I laugh, remembering 
how Edith dressed me for this scene. 

' It is not that I look ill, Tom,' I say, whisper- 
ing, while they stare at me, ' It is the cap.' 

No one but Tom knows why I laugh. No 
one hears my laughter in this mighty rush of 
sound. 

HIS STORY. 

November 13th. 

It is so usual a thing for me to receive notes 
at the stage-door that I opened this one indif- 
ferently, as I stood among my old fellow-players, 
moved more than I would like to say on tliis 
last night by their genial praise and fellowship ; 
though laughing heartily myself at the egregi- 
ous flattery that tainted it. I stood under a gas- 
hght, waiting for a moment's quiet to lift the 
letter in my hand and read it ; and my eyes — so 
quickened by long practice — took in the merry, 
careless scene for the last time — as I knew. But 



My hand, that had been so firm through all 
the farewell 'grasps to-night, actually shook as 
I opened Tom Lee's pencilled note, and I saw 
the women look at me curiously. In every 
trifling detail, with every gleam of splendid 
colouring and every tawdry adjimct, the scene 
comes back to me, with its heart-sickening ac- 
companiment of those words I read. Have I 
been alone for one minute since, without their 
burden echoing heavily in my heart ? 

' Thisbe is in town with me, and at this 
address. She saw you act to-night. Can you 
come to her? She does not know I send; 
but what else can I try? Her heart seems 
broken. Why did you treat us so ? — T. L.' 

They were still laughing and complimenting 
me, even after these few simple and spontane- 
ous words of Tom's were photographed before 
my eyes for ever ; and the world seemed just 
the same around me, when I watched the letter 
bum, hearing the while something they said of 
my own utterance of the ' 'Tis a strange dream 
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that gives a dead man leave to think.' How 
curious it sounded! I had known that this 
night was to be the death indeed of the Komeo 
that the world chose to praise ; but was it to be 
my death too ? 

They questioned me about my sudden silence 
in the merriment, rebuking me because this was 
my 'last night.' The phrase had a terrible 
meaning to me, and fitted itself among the 
words of Tom Lee's letter. 

I remember going away and changing my 
dress with fingers that felt useless, and help 
that seemed to hinder instead of hasten ; yet, 
when I went back among my comrades, some 
one asked me, laughing, if I had used magic 
for such speed. I remember that, as I left the 
theatre, they clustered round me, reminding me 
we were to sup together on this last night — 
had I not long ago accepted their invitation, 
and was not the banquet given especially for 
me? — and that I told them of course I should 
come back. Why not ? Why not ? And while 
I said it, I wondered, in a stupid way, if they 
could really understand what they were asking 
me. 

I remember that I fancied I could walk more 
quickly than a horse could take me, because the 
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Thisbe had seen me to-night ! After all my 
despicable conceahnent, she had seen the truth, 
before she had been prepared by me. §he had 
come, in her perfect, happy trust in me, and 
had found deceit indeed. Oh, why had I not 
myself told her? Why had I ever had a 
secret from my love? I had never doubted 
her — ^never could I doubt yet love her so — ^then 
why had I nourished this inborn reticence of 
mine, fearing that in her simplicity she would 
not understand? It should never be again — 
never in all my Kfe. But was this resolve made 
too late ? 

I stopped before the house in Cecil Street, 
with a sudden, inexplicable feeling that the last 
half-hour had been a dream, and that now I 
was awaking. For could it be possible that 
Thisbe was here? Was I to find my sweet 
wild rose here in the heart of the great city, 
which was so hard and different a world from 
• that fairy vision of it which had been hers only 
a few days ago ? * Oh, love, it shall be so again 
8ome day,' I cried, * if you forgive me I' And 
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then I covered my eyes a moment, as I entered 
the brightly-hghted, unfamiliar room. 

But not the room alone was imfamiliar to me. 
Tom met me on the threshold and spoke to me 
in passing, and his voice was untamiHar to me 
too ; hard and stem as I could never have 
fancied his pleasant fresh young voice could 
sound. But I did not hear what the few words 
were, for I had looked beyond him, and seen 
Thisbe, pausing startled, vnth her lifted eyes 
upon my face. In that first moment my hands 
went out to clasp her ; my heart leaped in the 
joy of seeing her ; but she too looked unfamiliar 
to me. It was not the unaccustomed dress, for 
no dress could change my darling's lovely face ; 
it was a new look there ; something else had 
changed my bright little Thisbe of Homer Hill 
into this still, fragile-looking girl whose eyes 
looked so feverishly brave in her white wonder- 
ing face. And this change I had brought ! 
This sorrow I had given her I 

' Thisbe, forgive me !' 

The cry burst from my heart and lips when I 
«aw her ; but, when she heard it, she drew back 
slowly from me, with her eyes still upon my 
face, and both her hands upon her heart. 

' Why did you come ?' she asked, and while I 
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' No,' she answered, the frightened, feVerish 
look growing in her wide innocent eyes, and 
her Kps quivering, so that the words could 
scarcely pass, ' never again — with you. Where 
need I ever go again with you ? Your future 
is as far from me as — you chose to put — ^your 
past/ 

* I fancied it was not for your happiness to 
know. Oh, my love, beKeve me in this ! To 
you, in the innocent, untroubled life you lead, 
I feared that such a Kfe as mine would seem — ' 

' Should I have questioned only what it 
seemed T she asked, with a quiet, weary scorn, 
which made me very quiet in my great despair. 
* Should I not have known yon. and — ^judged V 

' It came so gradually. Remember that, in 
your pity for me, Thisbe. At first. I was so 
utterly a stranger, there was no need to tell ; 
and then — then came my overmastering love 
for you, and the craven fear of turning you 
against me — the fear that you should hesitate, 
in your innocence, to hnk your Ufe with that of 
one of whom the world must talk. And I had 
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left the old life then for ever, Thisbe. It Avas 
to be mine no more. I would live only such a 
future as we had talked of ' 

* Oh, hush !' she cried, starting as if in sudden 
pain, but the next moment still again, and with 
her hands still pressed upon her heart. 

' Never once did you ask me of my past, 
Thisbe. I should have told no falsehood to vou 
if you had, though I was cowardly and could 
not voluntarily tell. I hoped so much in my 
love for you. How could I with my own hand 
dash from my lips the cup of perfect happiness 
which I had tasted for the first time ? I had 
never loved before, and my love was such a 
blessing for me. It was of the future that we 
talked together, and all my future hfe was 
yours.' 

* Built on deceit,' she said, in a slow, pausing 
way. * If I were unworthy of yqur trust in all, 
I was Tuiworthy to share this future with you ; 
for how could you trust me then, if not before ? 
Did you think we could live our lives together 
with the darkness of mistrust between us V 

* Thisbe,' I said, in sudden teiTor of this new 
scorn upon her face, ' do you think I wooed you 
in a name that was not mine? Have you 
thought me capable of that? The name you 
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my other life. Oh, Thisbe, do you forget ail 
those dear promises you made to Jerome Stand- 
ish — not to the actor who has died to-night V 

* I don't forget,' she said, lifting one hand to 
her head. ' If I forgot, I should not — suffer — 
now.' 

* Oh, love,' I cried, in passionate appeal, ' you 
said you loved me once, and I am still what I 
was then, when you loved me !' 

' Not,' she said, speaking low and quick in her 
disdain, ' what you seemed to be.' 

For a few minutes the room swam round me, 
and I grasped at what was nearest to me, feel- 
ing all my strength and power go. Why had 
I not dreamed — ^long ago on that happy even- 
ing in the twihght when she had called me 
' husband ' — ^that this would be the end ? Her 
love could not be like mine, for no knowledge 
of a secret she had kept from me, even through 
all her Ufe, could have dethroned her from my . 
heart. 

' Forgive me, love — my love !' 

Again the cry had burst from my lips, and 
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again she silenced me with a slow, pained 
gesture. 

' Don't say those words — to me — again,' she 
. said. * And will you go ? I am — so tired.' 

* What have they told you, Thisbe V I asked, 
trying to still the passion of my grief. * So many 
lies are told of public men that why should I be 
spared ? What have you heard to-night that 
you should scorn me so ?' 

' I have heard — ^yourself, and I have seen you, 
and I know how long you have hidden from me 
— everything. I — I have nothing else to say.' 

' And the treachery of others that betrayed me 
to you, you will forgive ?' 

I had not meant to say it. How gratefully I 
would have called back the hot and hasty words 
of anger against any friends of hers ! But she 
could not know this ; and so I did not wonder 
that she answered me with such coldness. 

*I have nothing to forgive — you or others. 
They thought it wise perhaps for me — to know. 
And you — you only showed me that you could 
not — ^trust me. It was better for me to know — 
now — ^before it was — too late. I am going 
home. I shall be — ^happy — ^there; though to- 
night it seems to me that life — ^is over.' 

' Oh, my own love,' I cried, with a passionate 
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ly in her lovely, troubled eyes. ' Your voice — 
hurts me. We have nothing more to say — you 
and I. Nothing more — ever.' 

Yet, though she said it, I made a last appeal^ 
pleading wildly, madly, in my love and my 

■ 

great despaii*. But she only turned away from 
me at last, weary of my presence, and, -svith her 
hands clasped tight upon her temples, called for 
Tom. I remember meeting Tom's sad face as I 
reeled unsteadily from the room ; and I remem- 
ber dazedly wondering what his pain could be. 
But it was the anguish of her face that haunted 
me through that long night, which I spent 
hurrying through the winter streets and roads, 
feeling that my life, too, was — as Thisbe had said 
— over. 

HER STORY. 

December 9th. 

How many weeks have I still to live, or could 
the time be counted now by days? This long 
illness of mine has been very merciful. It has 
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prepared my dear ones for my longer absence. 
My place down-stairs has been so long vacant 
now that it will be no shock to them — and per- 
haps even a little less grief — ^when they shall 
feel that it can never be my place again. How 
very, very thankful I am that this illness did not 
seize me until I was at home, where they love 
me ! Oh, mother, what could I have done with- 
out you ? 

I remember our journey — Tom's and mine. 
Poor Tom I I remember how I noticed every 
trifle on our way, though Tom looked pained 
that I did so, begging me to rest. But how 
could I rest, when every sound struck my brain, 
and the cushions hurt my head ? I remember 
sorrowing a httle over Tom's anxiety, and smil- 
ing now and then to show him how well I was. 
I remember asking him at every station was this 
home ? And when he shook his head, and 
seemed so sorry to say no, I smiled again, and 
told him home was coming, I remember seeing 
Edith now and then among the people on the 
platforms, and that Tom, stroking my hand so 
tenderly, told me Edith was in London still, and 
should not see me for a long, long time. I re- 
member leaving the train at last, and going with 
Tom out into a strange, wide street, and some 



we should soon be home ; then how the carriage 
left the road sometimes, and flew through the 
air ; then fell again, and crept upon the road, I 
remember that when some one said, * Here wo 
are at home,' I looked on before me and tried to 
see distinctly through the mists that were so 
thick; and how, one moment, I would see a 
house or gate, and next moment there would be 
nothing. Then I remember father's arms around 
me once again, and his lips kissing me, and his 
dear voice saying brokenly something which I 
did not understand, for I could see the old porch 
now, and — ^mother. 

* Oh, mother, mother !' 

I rfemember the longing cry, and how mother 
caught me in her arms and held me through 
that fit of trembKng. And there is nothing to 
remember after that. 

I have been long ill, and mother tells me I 
am given back to those who love me ; yet she 
walks sorrowfully too, as if she knew I was 
not strong enough to travel back through the 
Valley, having passed it once. And Tom 
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scarcely speaks to me ; but he comes softly in, 
and brings the wet chrysanthemums, then sits 
and holds my hand for hours, looking straight 
into the heart of the fire, as if he dare not trust 
his eyes elsewhere. And father — ah, father 
seldom comes, for it is terrible to hear him sob ! 

Slowly the hours and days creep on, and I 
try to beHeve that mother is right and I may 
live ; yet, if so, why is the face of everyone who 
looks at me so sad? Why vnW father never 
look into my face at all ? Tom tries to laugh 
at me when I gaze so wonderingly at my hands, 
and he wraps them in his, and tells me, with a 
gulp, that I must not be conceited, for they are 
no prettier now than they used to be. Poor 
Tom ! Jerome would not know me now, I am 
so changed. Is it my own fault that I am 
dying? Was it wicked to love anyone as I 
loved him ? It is unhappy — oh, so unhappy — 
but was it wicked too ? 

Never since that terrible night has anyone 
spoken his name to me until to-day. We were 
sitting at the fire together, mother and I, and 
the room was full of silence and of peace. 
Mother had the open Bible in her lap, for she 
had been reading to me. I was dreaming of 
those tender words, with my eyes fixed on 



me, would do so. 

* Through this quiet time, dear one, when 
Heaven has been so merciful to us, surely we 
ought to have forgiven him.' 

*He has gone, mother. Oh, let me forget 
him, if I can 1' 

' That seems impossible to you,' mother says ; 
and I know how cruelly true are her words. 
* And do you think, my child, that I can bear 
to see this misery of yours? You cannot get 
well wliile this» wretchedness gnaws at your 
heart. Kemember, Thisbe, we never asked him 
to tell us what his profession had been. He told 
us no falsehood. Perhaps we should have 
guessed, if we were not such simple out-of-the- 
world people. A man must follow his pro- 
fession, Thisbe, and he had grown very high in 
his.' 

* Oh, mother, hush !' I cry, shuddering at the 
memory her words bring back to me. * You did 
not see him. He has only loved me as — I saw 
that night that — he could love anyone. But it 
is not that I think of, mother ; it is his mistrust. 
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Think how it would have been if father had 
hidden all his life from you.' 

' As for his love that night, my dear one,' 
mother says, not noticing those last words of 
mine, though they have brought the tears quite 
thickly to her eyes, ' if he is so great an actor 
as the world says, no wonder it deceived you. 
Could a good soldier be in battle and not hew 
and hack men down, though you could not bear 
to see the deed?' 

* There could have been nothing real or true 
in what he said to me,' I answer, very, verj- 
sadly. 

* Or rather,' mother says, in her gentle, 
thoughtful way, * everything that was best and 
truest in his nature and his hfe was yours. 
You were not acting on the stage with him. If 
I were a doctor's wife, would I covet or be 
jealous of the care and Idndness that he gave 
his patients ?' 

* Oh, mother, you can never understand,' I 
answer, from my heavy heaii:. * It was so terri- 
ble to feel he had deceived me, so terrible to 
see how passionately he could love — some one 
else.' 

* This would never have struck you, dear,' 
mother answers, tenderly, ' if your life had not 



they say much of him. His own name is not 
mentioned, but that name the world knows him 
by has won its blessings, as well as its fame. 
Though jealousy and envy may have dealt with 
it too— as they do with all those who throw 
their challenge to the crowd, and walk bravely 
into the temptations we in our sheltered life 
know nothing of — yet he has lived an upright, 
honourable life, and has retired respected and 
beloved. The papers say much of his benevo- 
lence in giving these performances for the 
widow, Thisbe; coming back to the stage in 
simple compassion to her, after he had left it, 
and when he was — so they said, my child — on 
the eve of marriage. Oh, Thisbe, hush ! That 
laugh is so imlike you !' 

' Whom is he going to marry, mother f 
' No one,' mother answers, solemnly. * If he 
has lost his first love, he will have lost all trust 
in women.' 

'He never trusted them,' I say, and try to 
smile, even though mother looks so hurt to see 
me ; and I myself know how I fail. * And — 
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mother — ^how falsely the papers speak, don't 
they ? Don't tl^ey V 

* Possibly,' mother answers, closing the Book, 
and rising as if she were glad that what she had 
meant to say to me was said. ' But Tom too 
could tell you stories he has lately heard of this 
one actor's life ; and they should shame forgive- 
ness from us all.' 

' Mother,' I say, detaining her ^vith my weak 
hands, *why should he trouble you? Why 
should he hiirt — us all? We were so happy 
before he came — ^before he came here — to rest. 
And, now that our Hves are so far apart again> 
let me — forget.' 

* Mother ' — ^the whisper was quick and eager, 
in sudden fright, when she bent to kiss me, — 
*you will not let him come — ^here? Never 
here V And, when she did not answer, I sprang 
up, in a very ecstasy of fear, and put my arms 
about her neck. * Oh, mother, promise I Prom- 
ise he shall not come to me I Say you will 
never bring him to me, for I could not bear it !' 

And presently, very quietly, but quite 
solemnly, mother promises. 

Am I really getting better, or only slowly — 
slowly passing ? Is it bad for me to think so 
much and constantly, trying as I do to explain 



our doctor says that any sunny morning I may 
be driven in the valley for a time, wrapped 
warmly up, and not allowed to speak. But I 
have no heart to go, though I will try for 
mother's sake — presently. 

December 20th. 

I have seen one or two of the old friends to- 
day, and, though I knew that my face shocked 
them, it has done me good, I think. Tom tells 
me so at least, when he comes in to me, as I sit 
in the fireUght, wondering how soon I shall take 
my old place and go about my old tasks, and — 
for how long. He stands by me for a few min- 
utes in silence, then, very gently, he speaks to 
me of Jerome, for the first time since he brought 
me home. 

* Thisbe, Mr. Standish is leaving England.' 

* Then you have seen ' 

'No, never,' Tom interrupts me. 'Do you 
think he would come here — to us ? But at last 
he has written to me. I fancy he has been ill, 
as he has never left London ; but I don't know. 
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I have heard only what he tells me, and he does 
not tell me that.' 

* Why does he write V 

My question is very cold and very quiet, be- 
cause I am afraid of breaking down and giiev- 
ing Tom, for I am still so weak. Besides, I 
dare not look in Tom's kind face and tell him 
that I shall be grateful when I can feel that 
Jerome is far away, and that our paths need 
never cro^s again. 

' He writes on business,' Tom answers, just as 
quietly. *Ygu see, the Kookery is still his, 
though he has no need of it now, and he has to 
make arrangements before he leaves. He tells 
me he shall be obliged to be here just for a few 
hours, but he writes that we may not run the 
risk of seeing him by chance, when we would 
rather not. He would not come even to his 
own house without telling me beforehand. He 
says how grateful he is for your recovery. I 
felt that he had heard of yom* illness, though 1 
don't know how. Thisbe, if you do not mind, T 
shall say that I will meet him at the Eookery 
on the twenty-fourth, if that day will suit him. 
He could not come to-morrow, and I shall be 
away all day on the twenty-second, and most 
of the twenty-third. You understand, my pet?' 



other thought of him now — none. 

Will these three days never have passed, that 
Jerome may have left for ever ? I shall be at 
rest then, and go back patiently, even if a little 
wearily, to the old home-life. I am so impatient 
now, hard as I strive against it. Is there only 
one face in all the world, that it should haunt 
me so ? No book or picture shuts it out from 
me ; no voice will drown the voice that haunts 
me now. But it will be all different when these 
days are over and Jerome has gone away — far, 
far away. It will be better for me then. 

Oh, hours, pass more quickly I 

HIS STORY. 

December 2rl:th. 
I came down to Exeter last night, and this 
morning, in the pleasant winter sunshine, I 
walked to the Golden Valley. I had walked 
those seven miles often in the past smnmer-time, 
for the pure enjoyment of the walk, and every 
step of the meadow way, and every object in 
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the wide silent view, I loved. I had felt how 
different the scene would look this day, changed 
(as my Ufe was changed) from its summer 
warmth and beauty to the cold bare scene and 
future lying now before me. Yet I loved it so 
for its old memories, and knew so well that this 
would be the last time I could see it, that I 
walked slowly on ; recalling unconsciously what 
had been my bright anticipation through the old 
summer walks, and thus bringing a little faint, 
far gleam of the old sunshine on this last time, 
like the smile on a dear dead face. 

I did not dare to go on up the Golden Valley, 
though I thirsted for a sight of the faim ; so I 
turned resolutely up the hill at once, repeating 
to myself again and again that Tliisbe was 
better, that my darHng would Hve, and that 
when I was gone, her life would be calm and 
unruffled here; as we see the face of heaven 
when the tempest has all passed. So I tried to 
turn my gratitude into gladness. But. though 
with such effort I had schooled myself, I could 
not— even when L reached it — pass the gate of 
this home that was .to have been ours, but leaned 
my arms upon it, and hid my face, and tried 
once more only to remember gratefully Tliisbe 
was well, and that some day, in the years to 
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it, he would not have bid me come on Christ- 
mas Eve — he was always so kindly and so 
thoughtful. And yet would anything make the 
day drearier for me than it must be anywhere ? 
He would meet me here presently, and tell me 
of Thisbe. 

Thinking only of that, I could pass in at last, 
going slowly from room to room, with aching 
heart and eyes. But I shrank still from entering 
that one favourite room of my darling and mine, 
where we stood in the autumn gloaming, while 
she told me our betrothal bound us as solemnly 
in spirit as our marriage could. No, my love, I 
must not remember that to-day, or Tom will 
guess what a wreck my own Hfe is, and tell you, 
dear, and bring my shadow once again in bitter- 
ness across your path. 

Perhaps, presently, when I have left this land 
where everything reminds me of the lost past, I 
shall learn to rest — and even sleep. But now 
sleep seems as far from me as happiness — or 
Heaven ! 
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I have never seen the rooms here furnished 

and quite complete, as they are to-day; yet 

never before, even when I have come alone, 

have they felt utterly bare and empty as they 

do now. Because always before have I imagined 

her bright presence in every room, her light 

footfkll on the stairs, her sweet face greeting 

me, her sunny smile giving the house its beauty 

and its brightness. What are those Hues that 

dawned so faintly in my mind just now ? — 

* Two gifts perforce He has given us yet, 

Though sad things stay and glad things fly ; 
Two gifts He has given us — to forget, 
And then to die !' 

It cannot be always so. It must often be -to re- 
member ever — u?itil we die. 

I have only that one room to enter now, and 
there I must await Tom's coming. It is the 
room that Thisbe called my own — and I called 
hers — ^that was to be to both of us, as we used 
to say, the very heart of home. Even yet I 
cannot enter it, though my hand is on the door. 
How many a time we have pictured there the 
life we two would lead I And are not those 
words ever echoing round me, which she spoke to 
me in this very room, when she told me that no 
parting — in its deep and bitter sense — ^was pos- 
sible between us two for ever ? 
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loneliness, I * say at night, Would God the day 
were here ! and say at dawn, Would God the 
day were dead'? Alone ever, while every sound 
to me perhaps through the coming years will be 
her voice or step. 

It must not be. I must fight with this feel- 
ing, till I kill it and free myself from its vain, 
cowardly grip. Thisbe will live her pure life 
here, and I, in my solitary future, will try to be 
less unworthy of the memory of the love she 
gave me once. 

After all, I am glad that this is Christmas 
Eve. Could I take the first stage of my new 
life on a better night than this ? 

At last my hand is firm, and I can enter ; for 
I have prepared myself for the sudden chill to 
my heart in the empty, silent room — as we try 
to prepare ourselves on the threshold of a death- 
chamber. But preparation has been of no avail. 
The look of this room bhnds me in a moment 
to all that is, and makes me see what is not. 
I cannot see the chill, and gloom, and loneliness. 
A strange dehrium brings me back the scent of 
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roses, and of that summer long ago — ^Ah! this must 
be one of those dying visions when, they tell us, 
all our sorrows fade, and a glory rests on every- 
thing ; for some new warm light has filled the 
room, and shines upon the books and pictures I 
And she is coming towards me now — ^my heart's 
desire — ^with the old love shining in her eyes ! 

I stretch my hands with one appeal for par- 
don, then I cover my eyes that I may not see 
the fading of the vision. And now one passion- 
ate sob breaks all the ice about my heart, and *I 
have found the merciful relief of tears. 

' Jerome, oh, my love, forgive me too/ 
It is no dying dream. The wistful touch 
upon my hands can only be my darling's touch ; 
and, when she takes them from my face, my 
eyes rest upon her with a yearning tenderness, 
too deep and glad for any vision. And she 
calls my name softly, and tries to make me 
understand. 

' Jerome, I have striven to steel my heart 
against you, but the struggle nearly killed me. 
My heart was breaking, Jerome, but it could 
not change — ^to you. I have proved this so 
sadly, oh, my love — and in such suffering ! It 
was my own fault. I was hard and imfor- 
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you forgive me, and forget it ail? I fancied 
that you would, just here, where you have 
said you loved me ; and so Tom let me come — 
alone — to beg for this, and ask you not to leave 
me, because I love you so. Oh, Jerome, through 
everything — for all my life — I love youl It 
was so terrible to hear that you were going, 
Jerome; for I had found I could not live my 
life ^vithout you. And we all want you back. 
We miss you eveiy day and every hour. Oh, 
Jerome, come with me back to the home where 
you taught us all to love you, and we will 
spend such a Christmas that this shall not be a 
selfish joy of mine ! They are thinking of it, 
and it has made the old home bright again — 
after my selfish sorrow clouded it. Father will 
be waiting on the road to meet us — even now ; 
and mother — oh, you should have seen mother's 
face, Jerome, when she watched me go, and 
told me how she should long for our return — 
yours and mine ! I know she has been watch- 
ing ever since. And there are such Christmas 
fires built, and even the roses are Hving to wel- 
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oome you, Jerome. Come with me. Speak 
one word, to show that you forgive me. In 
this dear Christmas-time you will not turn away. 
There is so much to be forgiven us that it helps 
us to forgive each other. Anji you were always 
so patient with me, that I can ask you even this. 
Oh, Jerome, Jerome, it breaks my heart to see 
your tears I' 

Tears I Were there tears still in my glad eyes ? 
Ah, but she must have known what such tears 
meant ! 
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J DO not mention it to Deborah ! I particu- 
larly avoid mentioning it to-day, though I 
may have done so now and then at other times, 
-when it has struck me how conveniently her 
nervous headaches visit us. But, though I do not 
mention it, the fact has never been borne in upon 
me so strongly as it is this afternoon of Christ- 
mas Eve. We certainly have had a good deal 
of trouble, and utterly in vain, so far, in looking 
over houses for the Soppendells; but then I 
should have thought Deborah would feel with 
me what a triumph it would be to find them the 
right one at last, and have them settled within 
reach of us. And this advertisement in to-day's 
Times is so very promising I It ofiers us exactly 
the house the Soppendells want, and in search of 
which we have taken so many fruitless journeys. 



' It will only be another disappointment,* 
Deborah remarks, with an unworthy ingratitude, 
when I so exultantly tell her we must go at once 
to see and secure this house. 'No advertise- 
ment ever tells the truth.' 

I do not contradict Deborah (though I some- 
times do), because we really have been so very 
often lured to bootless fatigue by advertisements ; 
finding, instead of the very pretty, mellowed, 
secluded house we want, only interminable rows 
of brick and mortar, or forgotten tenements red- 
olent of mould and animalculae. But in this 
advertisement I at once detect a ring of truth, 
and am determined not to miss such a chance. 
Besides, there is a comforting sort of sensation 
in being told to ' apply to Mr. Lovely,' names 
augur much, I think. And Mr. Lovely ofiers 
exactly what we (and the Soppendells) want — 
A picturesque, detached residence^ knoion as Syl- 
van Villuj charmingly situate in extensive pleaswe' 
grounds and fruit-garden, in a salubrious suburb. 
Near church and station. 

' Is not that an advantage, the station espe- 
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cially for Mr. Soppendell, and the church for 
Mrs. Soppendell ! They will be dehghted, Deb- 
orah,' I say, putting down the Timesy as there 
can be nothing in it of farther interest to either 
of us. * And, indeed, there is nothing so attract- 
ive as individuahty in one's dwelling. I don't 
wonder the Soppendells want a house that is not 
hke everybody else's. Now we will go out and 
buy our Christmas-boxes, and after an early limch 
we can go and see Sylvan Villa.' 

We have a very amicable arrangement, Deb- 
orah and I, about our Christmas-boxes, for we buy 
each other exactly the same article. And, though 
this might lead a casual observer to suppose the 
gifts are of no great advantage to us, that would 
be quite wrong. We buy something which we 
should not otherwise have, and we consider it 
an annual luxury, or elegance, which has fallen 
to our lot in quite an unexpected and promiscu- 
ous manner at this festive season. To-dav we 
have decided on Honiton fichus for evening 
wear, and the selection takes us long, because 
of the ribbons, Deborah's complexion bearing a 
tint a shade warmer than mine will bear ; but 
we choose at last to our entire satisfaction. In- 
deed, as we recall the fichus to our mind after- 
wards, and picture them on our new silks, though 



fall upon me in this placidity, when after enjoy- 
ing a little warm lunch, with a cup of tea, Deb- 
orah suddenly takes one of her nervous head- 
aches, and declares she cannot go to see Sylvan 
Villa ; no, not if I will crown her ; which, of 
coiu'se, I have no intention (and, indeed, no 
power) of doing. I entreat her to make the 
effort ; I appeal to her sense of duty, and then I 
reproach her like a mother ; but nothing avails, 
and all that remains is for me to go alone. My 
only comfort is that, in my own person, I shall 
have earned the Soppendells' undivided grati- 
tude; and I hope some innocent and natural 
means may be foimd of making them aware of 
this. 

' I shall not be late, Deborah, and shall cer- 
tainly bring good news,' I say, while I arrange 
my bonnet at the glass. *But I do wish you 
wore coming.' 

* You are not thinking of my head,' sighs De- 
borah. And I am ashamed to own that I am 
not : at that particular moment I am thinking of 
my own. We live in Bayswater, Deborah and 
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I, and I have to go to Victoria to take my ticket 
for the salubrious suburb. There is a train 
waiting for me when I reach the platform, which 
proves what a convenient line it is; and the 
carriage I enter is quite filled, which proves 
what a favomite direction from town is this in 
which I journey. I have no one to talk to, so 
I am conscious now and then of a jerk, as if I 
were pulled up heartlessly, at about fourteen or 
fifteen, on the way to forty winks. But really 
there is no incentive to me to keep awake, my 
fellow-travellers being so uninteresting, for it is 
diiHcult to me at any time to feel entertained by 
a row of gentlemen with newspapers before 
their poor shy faces, and all their care lavished 
on black bags, as is the manner of London gen- 
tlemen. It just a little surprises me to find that 
all the gentlemen, as well as all the newspapers 
and all the bags, have left me before I reach the 
salubrious suburb ; but yet the fact soothes me, 
because it proves they are not limTying in ad- 
vance of me to seize on Sylvan Villa. 

The station belonging to the salubrious suburb 
is a very clean and pleasant one, and I look 
roimd it approvingly before I leave it with brisk 
and hopeful step. Mr. Lovely's office, too, is par- 
ticularly neat, and papered entirely, as it seems. 
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his clerk ; I do not feel in a position to assert un- 
til after dealings shall impress it upon me. He 
speaks feelingly about Sylvan Villa, and adds, 
■wdth candom-, that, though several parties wish 
for the house, he will see that I have my chance. 
He apologizes for not being able to send some 
one with me, but he assures me I shall have no 
difficulty in finding the villa, or in opening the 
door, as he will give me the latch-key. And if 
his office should be closed when I return (as it 
may be, because, being Christmas Eve, they hope 
to leave business early this afternoon), I can drop 
the key into the letter-box, he say^. I am grate- 
ful that all the other parties have brought back 
the key in time for me to have it, and I put it at 
once safely into my pocket, then stand at the 
office door with Mr. Lovely for his directions, 
which are given thoughtfully and patiently. 

I start ofi* along a very pretty and quite 
countrified road, and walk for a long time un- 
disturbed and comfortable. At last, just to make 
assurance doubly sure, I call in at a modest 
house on the way, to ask if I am going right for 
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Sylvan Villa. The master of the house has to 
be extracted from a shed far down a garden be- 
fore this question can be answered for me ; and, 
indeed, he has to be released and returned to 
his shed, still before the question is answered, 
because no one on the premises can answer it. 
They never heard of Sylvan Villa ; but, when I 
mention the road, a light breaks in upon them. 
They think that if I go on past the chm-ch — A 
light breaks in upon me, too, at that word, for did 
not the advertisement say, ' close to church and 
station V — I may find it. I thank the collected 
household, and go smiling on my way. 

The road grows wider and quieter. How 
pretty it will be in spring and summer ! I am 
conscious of walking far, as well as fast, but 
after my return I need do nothing more this 
evening. I shall^ ©njoy a chop, or something 
comfortable, with my tea, and then my own 
easy-chair and the new annuals to read. If 
there is anything to be done needing exertion, 
Deborah can do it. Has she not had all the 
afternoon to rest ? Here is the church. I pass 
it and go on, knowing I cannot be wrong now ; 
yet I look out for a friendly passer-by, that I 
may ask how near I am to Sylvan Villa. I only 
see a few young men at a tavern-door, and my 



1 have walked above a mile beyond the church, 
I reach a gate, on which I can read the longed- 
for words, ' Sylvan Villa.' 

Ah ! was I not right, and will not Deborah 
have to apologise to me? Can anything, in 
any London suburb, be more likely to please the 
Soppendells than this picturesque, ivy-covered 
house, shaded (as it will be in summer) by these 
old trees which stand so thickly in the damp 
winter garden all around me ? Certainly the 
inhabitants of this house will not be — ^what the 
Soppendells so dread — overlooked by neigh- 
boiu's. Certainly here they will find the veiy 
refinement of privacy. 

- With real delight I hurry to the door, taking 
the latch-key from my pocket as I go. It is a 
good front entrance, and, when I have entered 
and taken the key out of the lock, I am pleased 
to hear how securely and unmistakably the latch 
catches. The lower premises are all good, 
though not in the best repair, for I notice a 
broken pane in one of the Idtchen windows, and 
two or tlu'ce loose boards. But I am not sur- 
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prised, for the house has evidently been long 
untenanted. 

Upstairs the rooms satisfy me as they do be- 
low, but it is such a new sensation to me to be 
alone in an empty house, that I hurry a little, 
hating the echoing sound of my own step on 
the bare boards. There seems an open and 
extensive view from every window, and even 
the attics are pleasant rooms, though for my 
part, if I were the Soppendells' maids, I should 
prefer the front one, because the back one has 
that senseless trap-door in the ceiling. Of 
course the agent will have the measures cor- 
rect, but I would Kke to be quite sure, and I have 
brought my yard-ribbon to take the size of the 
chief rooms. I need not measure the attics, so 
I go down, and into one of the back rooms on 
the second floor. 

* What a capital house it is I' I say to myself, 
as I draw out my measure. * If the owner will 
imdertake the few necessary repairs, it will be 
just the desire of the heart of the Soppendells. 
Suppose I had not seen tha advertisement ? Ah I 
but suppose' — this is the one cloud on my 
Christmas horizon — * all those other parties step 
in before me V 

My furs, and my long, rapid walk, make me 
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live here as tlioroughly to tliemselves as if i 
park of their own, and cannot even see a neigh- 
bour s house, or have the faintest fear of being 
overlooked. I am astonished to feel the 'svind 
blowing in upon me so lustily when I open the 
window (for as I walked I had scarcely noticed 
it), and before I take my hands from the frame, 
a sudden gust, passing me, blows-to the door 
behind me. 

I hear it slam, and then something fall from 
it outside, and I look round in amazement ; the 
door is latched tightly, and on this side there is 
no handle at all ! How has it been ? The handle 
must have been off on this inner side, and the 
handle on the outer side, holding the shaft that 
turns the latch, must have fallen when the wind 
slammed the door. I stand watching it help- 
lessly, vacantly, not able even to credit what is so 
evident — that I am a prisoner in this room, 
doomed to spend the Christmas night in this 
empty, isolated house, in hunger, cold, and soli- 
tude ! No, I cannot believe it, though I say 
the words over again and again to myself, in 
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my utter stupefaction. My mind cannot yet 
grasp anything so horrible, though my hps re- 
peat the doom in store for me, and my eyes see 
the fast-sprung latch. 

I go to the window as my only hope, and 
lean from it, looking every way for help. But 
there is no human form in sight. I look far and 
near ; then down below ; then feebly up into the 
quiet winter sky ; but what can come to my 
help ? The large garden that has delighted me 
is utterly silent and deserted ; the meadows be- 
yond, that seemed so good a boundary to this 
house, are a picture of wide, bare emptiness. I 
look down, and there are but bare trees sway- 
ing weirdly in the wind. I call, in a shaking, 
pausing, trembhng way, and then listen ; almost 
afraid of hearing any answering sound, yet 
trembling more when no other call breaks the 
silence. I call again — my voice gi'owing 
stronger in my despair — and again. But what 
answer can I hope for? AVho would be wander- 
ing, in such an hour, there beyond this faded, 
neglected garden ? And, even if any stray man 
were there, could my call reach him? Why 
had I not gone into a front room fii'st ? Then 
possibly my call might have been heard by some 
isolated passer-by. But here ! 
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it may turn the lock. I tiy again and again, 
most insanely, though the futility is apparent to 
me from the first. Then I rise to my feet again 
and beat the door, while slow, hot tears fall from 
my eyes, and I look stupidly down upon them 
on my dress, fearing even to wonder why they 
fall, because I so fear meeting the truth face to 
face. I look around the bare walls vacantly, 
yet I notice that the paper has three poppies on 
it, one crimson, one pink, and one white — and I 
can scarcely see the white ones now. 

I lean once more from the open window, for 
the world seems a httle nearer to me so ; and, 
when I feel my voice is not muffled by my tears, 
I shout again for help, waiting — ^waiting in the 
silence that follows, and wondering what I can 
do. I feel nothing of the cold even yet, for my 
great fear has made me feverish, and I dread 
shutting out the living world by closing the 
window. How far away can the nearest neigh- 
bour be ? I cannot see any white poppies on 
the walls now. What shall I do ? What shall 
I do ? No answer, save the despairing echo of 
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the question in my heart — what shall I do? 
Why did I not make Deborah come with me ? 
She ought to have come. She had no right to 
subject me to this. And the Soppendells had 
no right to lay such a task as this upon me. 
They never would, if they had guessed Deborah 
was going to desert me at the critical moment. 
There she is now in the warmth and Ught at 
home, knowing nothing about what utter soli- 
tude and fear can mean — I myself never knew 
it until now — sitting at our snug fireside, in her 
comfortable shppers, dozing, probably, over one 
of those Christmas books. Or perhaps she has the 
dear old doctor with her, and they are sipping 
tea, each side the blazing fire, in that convivial 
way I know so well, while he gossips as usual; 
just as if we were old women hke himself ! It 
makes it worse for me to picture them so. And, 
after all, the doctor may be visiting a very un- 
comfortable, poor patient ; and the fire may be 
very low at home, and Deborah may be feeling 
a chilblain, or her head may be really bad. But 
if — ^if they are chatting together as snugly as 
we sometimes do — they Uttle dream of my — 
my own sob frightens me as it bursts from my 
shaking form. It sounds so pitiful, and so hke 
somebody else's misery. 



learned anything by heaii; since I left school^ 
for there seems a sort of mingling and confusion 
among them. But I go bravely on, stopping 
only where memoiy fails : 

* Ye mariners of England, 

That sit at home at ease, 
How little do ye reck upon 
The wreck upon the seas !' 

* My name is Grampian ! On the Norman hills 
my father feeds his. flock. And keeps his only 
son, myself, at home.' 

* It was the schooner Hesperus, 

And he held one of three ; 
" By thy long grey eye and thy long grey beard, 

Now wherefore hold'st thou me ?" ' 

I am going on indefatigably, when I am con- 
scious of the silence being disturbed by a faint 
creaking. In the first instant my heart gives a 
delighted bound, feeling it is a distant step out- 
side, and that some one will presently come be- 
low the window, that I may throw the key 
down for him to rescue me ; but in the next 
instant I know this sound is inside the deserted 
house, and is above me ! 
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How can it be ? I stand looking wildly up, 
just as there comes one heavy thump exactly 
over my head — the fall of a dead body ! Ah I 
yes ; it can be nothing else. I cannot move a 
limb. I stand as motionless as that dead body 
above, in my overwhelming panic. This must 
be the re-acting of an awful-tragedy which has 
once been perpetrated in this ghostly house, 
and on this very spot where I stand. And the 
hollow, ominous sound is repeated, perhaps, in 
this terrible way on every Christmas Eve. There 
would be the stains of blood here under my 
veiy feet ; only have I not read that blood ^vill 
not sink through carpets ? And have not the 
carpets all been carefully taken up ? Even on 
the walls there would be ghastly splashes under 
this new paper — ah ! the pink poppies now are 
undistinguishable there. 

Is the ghostly tragedy over now, or are there 
spectral scenes to follow ? I can only wait, too 
terrified to stir, for fear of even the faintest 
soimd that I myself might make. Was it really 
I who had valued solitude and retirement once ? 
Shall I ever cease to hate both after this night ? 
Ah I what is that ? A stealthy, creeping step, a 
slinking, lurking sound of footsteps, that may be 
one, yet may be many — so softened and sub- 



Then — all my other fears seem to have been 
play beside this great, tangible horror that has 
its grip upon me now — I hear a whispering out- 
side my door ; a low, suppressed whisper, rapid 
and eager. 

I do not know how long it is — how can I ever 
. count those minutes that hold years in their 
course ? — ^when the voices cease, and the steps 
pass slowly down the stairs, to seek, as I 
know, a murderous weapon. My fingers grip 
each other till there is blood upon my hands, as 
if to fit me for my share in this ghastly scene of 
robbery and murder. AVere they Kving men or 
spectral forms ? But, whether men or forms, I 
know that their return will mark my last hour. In 
this feeKng of certainty with regard to my im- 
pending fate, the long tension of my attitude 
gives way. My eyes close a moment, in the 
weariness of their strained gaze, and I walk 
once more to the window, in that pitiful effort 
to bring the world around me once again-^for 
the last time now. 
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I have heard doors opening and closing be- 
low, and now a step is passing to and fro under 
the window. Before this (how many hours 
before this ?) I had eagerly longed to hear an 
approaching step in the forsaken garden ; yet, 
now that it is here— so unmistakably passing 
backwards and forwards below me — I dare not 
call, nor make my presence known. It is not a 
ghostly step, so they are men, and not forms ; 
and, being men, how have they pursued me 
here ? Certainly no li^dng man could pass that 
outer door as I secured it : they can only have 
emerged from, that terrible trap-door in the 
attic ceiling. And one of them has gone to 
the front of the house, and one is here at the 
back, that they may make my escape impossi- 
ble. But need they fear, when I am so help- 
lessly imprisoned in this room ? 

I dare not look out, seeing in fancy the 
upturned, murderous face which may meet my 
gaze. Yet it is too dark now to see it, however 
fierce and fiery the eyes may be ; for not even 
the crimson poppies can be distinguished on the 
paper ; and only the square of bare, unshaded 
window breaks the darkness. 

Time goes on, and the blackness of night is 
deepening around me, when gradually an awful 



madman in whose power I am imprisoned, and 
may have to spend long and horrible days and 
nights, perhaps, before he chooses to let his 
cunning violence culminate in my death. Have 
I not read of the fiendish delight with which a 
maniac will lengthen out the torture of those 
who fall into his power ? And who, from that 
outer, fading world, can elude his crafty vigi- 
lance, and come to rescue me before it is too 
late? Even after the terrible deed, who will 
ever find my body to give it Christian bmial ? 

And this is Christmas-time, and Deborah is in 
ease and safety ! Oh, why did I come ? We 
have but each other, Deborah and I ; why did 1 
ever come away from her ? Do not all sensible 
single ladies stay at home on Christmas Eve ? 
Why do not all sensible single ladies stay at 
home for ever? It is so much safer. How 
cold it is now, and how late! It must at 
least be midnight — only midnight, yet a hun- 
dred nights seem to have passed since I had 
first so cheerfully thrown this window open, 
to see, with delight, that no hiunan being's 
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eyes could overlook us here. Ah, me ! have I 
ever really said that individuahty is desirable in 
a residence? Never again will I enter any 
house unless it is propped on either side by 
twenty of its own twin brothers, and has forty 
of its duphcates opposite. No wonder this iso- 
lated dwelling is not taken. If the o^vner would 
make it beautiful from roof to basement, and 
then, let it without a rent, would I allow the 
Soppendells to inhabit it? No. A thousand 
times. No. 

Oh, hoiTor ! There is a rustling of the bare 
branches of the tree outside the window, and a 
muffled, angry voice cries, 'I'm coming! So 
you thought I shouldn't find you, eh? I'm 
coming.' And then goes muttering on, hoarsely 
and savagely. 

I have crept back from the window, and am 
standing now against the opposite wall, my eyes 
wild and fixed, my breath coming in gasps ; be- 
cause I know this madman is cKmbing up to his 
final deed of bloodshed, and will soon step into 
the dark room, from that square of gloomy sky 
on which my glazed, wild eyes are riveted. But 
no face appears there ; and presently I hear a 
door closed beneath the open window, and two 
heavy bolts shot. Then I look out with a new 



driven in again the madman who has been pac- 
ing before my prison. Now he will come up to 
me indeed, and this will be the end. 

I hear the slow, sly step up the stair — or many 
steps, I cannot tell, for there are voices — or one 
voice — ^muttering all the time, in that same 
savage, threatening way. And when I heai', 
too, that something heavy is being dragged up, 
I know it to be the weapon for my murder. 

I cover my eyes, and try to remember what 
I ought to think of in this my dying moment ; 
but I am only wildly wondering how soon that 
step can reach my door, and how this tale of 
bloodshed will be broken to poor Deborah. 

Suddenly now — over the dreary pattering of 
the rain outside, and over every weird and 
muffled sound within — there sweeps a starthng 
peal from some subterranean bell in this terrible 
house. I hear it distinctly, and feel the shock 
through all my icy, trembling frame. Then the 
whole house totters, and 1 become unconscious. 

When my eyes open, the room where I have 
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been so long in darkness is lighted feebly (and 
a little weirdly) by a lean and poverty-stricken 
candle stuck in the empty grate. I am sitting 
on the floor, with my back against the wall, and 
my feet straight out before me, conscious only 
of a sensation of dampness in every garment 
and on every feature, and feebly conscious of 
being astonished that Deborah, who is kneeling 
beside me, should be damp too — Deborah being 
so particular about her dress ! I think I slowly 
and sleepily begin to understand it a Uttle, 
when I find that she is sprinkling water over 
me from the drawer of a kitchen dresser, which 
is held for her by the strangest object on which 
any eye could light — a stooping, feeble, shaking 
object ; with hollow, wild eyes, looking out from 
long and shaggy locks of unkempt hair, the very 
colour of pale ale. 

I think Deborah is crying a little, when I turn 
my eyes from this strange sight ; but I cannot 
be sure, because, when I see it is really Deborah, 
and meet her pitiful eyes, and feel her hand, and 
know she has found me, I faint again. 

But only for a little time, I think, because 
there falls upon me such a deluge from tha 
dresser drawer. 



and having to cut out that advertisement for 
the cabinan, and trust myself blindly to him to 
find the house, and he taking me all round 
deserts and forests before he brought me here ! 
And to think that that wretched object of a 
man — you needn't look round, for he went away 
when he saw you waking — should have come in 
here through a broken window for his night's 
rest — rest, indeed, in an empty house, with only 
bare boards to he on ! — and should have heard 
you, and got into the trap-door till he thought 
you were gone, and then went to scare the cats 
— at least, that's what he seems to say ; but he 
talks to himself, and I can't understand; and 
I'm quite sure he is as mad as a March hatter 
— my nerves are in that state I don't know 
what anybody says. I've the cab at the door, 
and you are all right now, Hephzibah — a little 
damp, perhaps, that's all; and I do hope this 
will be a lesson to you not to act in the eccen- 
tric way that is your deHght, and wears me to 
a shadow. Tie yom^ bonnet. I seem to hear 
that poor imbecile coming back, and Tm in that 
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state of nerves that I cannot stand it ; though if 
he hadn't been here to let me in, and hadn't 
thought of that dresser drawer to bring the 
water in, I really don't know what I should have 
done — or, rather, what you would have done, 
Hephzibah. — Where are you going now? For 
goodness-gracious' sake, do consider the state 
you have put me into, and don't be so spas- 
modic I' 

But I cannot help it. He looks such a feeble, 
helpless, harmless creature, shrinking back there 
in the empty hall ! Such a threadbare, sickly 
shadow of a man ; such a dazed, bewildered ob- 
ject — gone astray, not knomng how or when — 
that I cannot help it. It is such a little to do. 
There is no cab waiting to take him from this 
bare, desolate house to a cheery fireside. There 
is no warm, merry Christmas Day to dawn for 
him. Ah ! it is such a very Uttle thing to do ! 

' But most unwise,' says Deborah— not know- 
ing that I see her surreptitiously put back her 
purse, pretending she has never touched it — 
'most unwise.' But she says it with imusual 
haste and jerkiness, and says nothing more until 
we are warm and safe at home ; and — mellowed 
by a little chicken fricassee, and a glass of negus 
afterwards — I tell this story, and she hstens. 



But Deborah has no right to smile; for it 
certainly would have grown white in that sin- 
gle night, if — well, if it had not been quite white 
before ! 
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LADY CARMICHAEL lay resting near the 
open French window, while Lihan and I 

sat together on the step of it, looking out upon 
the view from this new house of ours. From 
'our feet the lawn sloped to the cliffs; beyond, 
lay the sea, with the sunset flush upon its waters. 
We had only reached Bryn ArddaU this very 
afternoon, and after our London spring the fresh 
sea-breeze was most dehcious to us. Lihan, with 
her face raised to meet it, heaved a long sigh of 
the purest and deepest enjoyment. Lady Car- 
michael smiled a little, hearing this. 

' LiKan, you will soon droop with ennui here,' 
she said, * and entreat me to take you abroad, or 
to one of those gay country houses to which you 
are invited — anywhere, in short, so that you may 
feel yourself again a star among women, a Kttle 
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Lilian, but I am sure she detected, as readily as 
I did, the true ring in Lihan's ready answer, 

* I don't want society, auntie. I don't want 
any new friend. I have you and Stella.' 

Lilian said this with a smile, not only for Lady 
Carmichael, but for me too ; once her favourite 
school-friend, and now her paid companion. 

* Miss LiHan must be so heartily tired of those 
carpet knights who perpetually dance attend- 
ance upon her, that the absence of them will be 
almost a blessing.' 

* So it is,' cried Lilian, springing to her feet, 
and putting both her hands into those of the old 
gentleman, who had come round to the open 
window just in time to hear Lady Carmichael's 
last speech. * How did you come, Mr. Macan V 

* By train, my dear. How else ? I've an old 
acquaintance in Bryn Arddail, and I wanted to 
see him.' 

Mr. Macan had been Lady Carmichaers in- 
timate friend, as well as legal adviser, for twenty 
years ; yet it was evident she had never heard 
before of his having an acquaintance in this 
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primitive seaboard parish, to which she had been 
sent to recruit her faiHng health. 

* You said we should have no society here at 
all/ she observed, in rather an injured tone. 

* Nor will you, my lady ; but a village, how- 
ever isolated and uncivilised, has one necessary 
appendage — ^its clergyman; and I chance to 
know the man who is billeted here. May I in- 
troduce him to youf 

* Yes, as he is a friend of yours.' 

' Not for that reason,' returned the old lawyer, 
quietly. ' But as the year you have decided to 
spend in Bryn Arddail will be none the less 
pleasant for his acquaintance, and as I can an- 
swer that he will never intrude unwelcomely, 
and may sometimes be an acceptable addition to 
your party when you get tired of each other, I 
will introduce him.' 

* We shall never be tired of each other,' said 
Lilian, in her prompt, impulsive way. *Mr. 
Macan, what a beautiful place this is ! I'm per- 
fectly certain it wall give auntie back her health 
and strength.' 

* Not a doubt of that^ put in Mr. Macan, confi- 
dently. « A physician chose the spot, and I chose 
the house; what could result but a thorough 
success V 



they give your junior curate in town. You 
look surprised, Miss Lilian. Do you see any 
reason why Hugh Lindsey should not work here 
for about one quarter of the sum any one of 
your lovers pays his tailor yearly — and help the 
parish on it too V 

' He cannot/ Lihan said. 

She stood leaning against the window-frame 
beside me, looking away to where the village 
nestled among the cliffs, and I thought she 
spoke with unusual earnestness. 

' I am not to be contradicted by you young 
things,' remonstrated the old lawyer, watching 
her. *I am talking to Lady Carmichael, and 
you need not Ksten.' 

But LiKan did listen. I do not think there 
was one word she missed, as her eyes wan- 
dered from the village to the grey tower upon 
the cliff, then away to the silent, beautiful sea. 

'But surely,' questioned my lady, w^hen the 
lawyer paused, ' if this young rector be all you 
describe, he could obtain a rich Kving, where 
his talents would be more appreciated V 
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*I don't know about appreciation for his 
talents,' said Mr. Macan, with greater serious- 
ness than was usual with him, * but I think he 
is making " other ten " with them ; and perhaps 
his Master will be satisfied.' 

* What a great thing,' said LiHan, softly, * to 
have gained this influence you speak of over 
rough fishermen and miners !' 

' As brave a victory as ever was gained,' said 
the old lawyer, warmly. ' I have heard enough 
to-day to teach even an old fellow like myself. 
They tell me that the pubhc-house here is 
almost unvisited now, while I can recollect see- 
ing and hearing in Bryn Arddail as much drunk- 
enness and ribaldry as I have sometimes seen 
and heard in the lowest parts of Hammersmith 
— could I say more? Of course this change 
has not been accomplished by teaching alone, 
though Lindsey works so untiringly and prayer- 
fully — the only way a man can work who aims 
for such high success — ^for example goes farther 
with such men as these than any teaching, and 
the life their rector lives among them is his best 
lesson. The brave and fearless way he shows 
them, by every act and word of his, what love 
he bears his Saviour, and the proud yet humble 
way he puts before aU other thoughts the love 
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with a Kttle of such love as certain fishermen 
of old bore their young teacher. No wonder 
either, since that manly love he seeks to win 
from them is for his Master, never for himself/ 

« 

' I see,' said LiKan, quietly ; and I looked up 
into her eyes. Beautiful eyes they always were, 
but I fancied at that moment there was a new 
beauty in their long, long gaze upon the western 
sea. 

' Is your friend a gentleman by birth V in- 
qmred my lady. 

*No ' Mr. Macan was smiling quizzic- 
ally, for he knew most of Lady Carmichael's 
weaknesses. * I don't think Lindsey's forbears 
were ever heard of. But never mind ; the pew 
belonging to this house is a very snug one, my 
lady, and will encourage obhvion of Hugh's 
antecedents.' 

* You mean,' said Lihan, turning gravely to 
look into the old lawyer's face, ' that we shall 
only think of what he tells us.' 

'Do I?' smiled Mr. Macan, well pleased, as I 
could see, at the way our pet read his tone. 
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* Well, you know best, my dear. But, remem- 
ber, I don't expect you to stay the year con- 
tentedly here.' 

* I am very glad of the change and quiet,' she 
said, earnestly. ' I wish you would beheve me.' 

He must have beheved such truthful eyes and 
lips ; yet I could understand how hard it might 
be. She had come from London in the very 
height of the season, and was forfeiting gay 
and fashionable seasons elsewhere ; she who in 
all society was so much sought after, flattered, 
admired, ay, and even loved. Partly, of course, 
she owed her popularity to being sole heiress 
of her wealthy aunt, and to her beauty; but 
it could never have been what it was, except 
for the bright, sweet, generous nature, which 
was almost like a magic spell about my darling 
girl. 

It was a still September afternoon, and I, 
sitting alone on the step of that low French 
window where Lihan and I had sat so long on 
the evening of our arrival, and which had ever 
since been a favourite idling-place with us, was 
counting almost sorrowfully the three months 
which had sped from those twelve we were to 
spend at Bryn Arddail. 



* She went down to the church this afternoon^ 
and I preferred staying here. She longed for 
the sound of the organ, she said, and would go 
and play for an hour.' 

* And why not play here on her own piano ? 
I do not hke this new whim. It is unworthy of 
Lilian.' 

' She likes so much to practise in the church,' 
I put in, quietly. 

' If so, Stella, I must beg you to accompany 
her.' 

I glanced wonderingly into my lady's face, 
the impatient tone of her voice was so new to 
me. 

* Whether with us or not, Lady Carmichael,' I 
said, knowing how her darling's happiness had 
always been her first thought, *LiKan enjoys 
every day she spends here. I think she likes 
Bryn x^Lrddail better than any seaside place we 
ever visited ; and what a healthy look this air 
has given her 1' 

' The air is well enough,' assented my lady, 
with cold emphasis. 
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* And/ I went on, impelled by some impulse I 
did not like following, ' she does not verify Mr. 
Macan's prediction. She does not miss the 
society to which she is accustomed.' 

* I wish we had never come.' 

The sharp, sudden speech greatly astonished 
me from the old lady, who had always been so 
tender and loving to my darling; and the words 
I had been going to utter died on my lips in my 
surprise and pain. 

* Stella ' — after our pause the impatient tone 
startled me — ' does Mr. Lindsey know that Lilian 
is my heir ; that her hand is sought by men of 
rank and wealth, and nearly promised to a man 
of title ? If not, he must be told, and told at 
once.' 

I stood quite still and could not answer. 1 
was recalling a story which had once been 
whispered to Lilian and me, of Lady Carmichael's 
own youth — a sad and miserable Kttle love story, 
which ended in a young man's broken heart and 
a girl's wealthy, loveless marriage. We had 
never doubted it, indeed I had felt that my 
lady's evident desire that Lihan should make 
her own choice unbiassed was an infallible 
proof of its truth; but now, quite suddenly, I 
doubted it all. I saw that LiUan's choice had 
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would be my lady's opposition. I recalled my 
three months' sojourn here in Bryn Arddail, and 
could not hide from myself the great change it 
had made in my pet ; and knowing the cause of 
the happiness that filled her heart to overflow- 
ing — ^how could I, loving her as I did, help but 
read her secret truly ? — I felt now how plainly 
other eyes might read it too. 

Lady Carmichael roused herself suddenly from 
her silence, and spoke in an unwonted tone of 
authority. 

* Mr. Lindsey must be told at once that Lilian, 
heiress as she is to great wealth, is about to 
make the finest match of the season. Mr. Macan 
ought to have done it, but, since he has not, yon 
must, Stella.' 

'II It wQuld break my heart.' 

The words faltered from my Hps, in real terror 
of this task that she would give me. 

'Why?' she asked, watching me with stem 
intentness. 

' I — I respect him so much, and ^ 

' And what V inquired Lady Garmichael, when 
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1 stopped, trembling for what I had been going 
to say. 'When you respect him so much, 
and r 

' And love her so dearly.' 

The words were said, but my courage broke 
down under Lady Carmichael's stern, unmoved 
gaze ; and I covered my face, and cried as if my 
heart were breaking. Somehow I seemed to 
see clearly now the trouble for my darling of 
which, even through all these bright, pleasant 
summer months, I had had a vague and dim 
foreshadowing. 

' Dry your eyes,' said my lady, presently, with 
no softening of her voice ; ' I will do it myself. 
Dry your eyes, for here they are.' 

They came up the Httle lawn together, Lilian 
nodding merrily when she saw us, and Mr. 
Lindsey raising his hat. 

' I met Mr. Lindsey, auntie,' my darhng said, 
hastemng so xmsuspiciously up tp us, 'and I 
asked him to come home with me. You told 
me long ago always to bring him when I could '' 
(were the innocent words a cruel stab now ?) 
* and especially when his own friend Mr. Macau 
is here.' 

* We are ready for dinner, Lilian,' said Lady 
Carmichael, stiffly; 'you had better go and 



heart was too heavy. 

The twilight of the September evening was 
creeping slowly and softly from the hills be- 
hind us, gliding westward, trailing its grey 
wings over that crimson line upon the sea, and 
softly spreading them before the gloiy of the 
setting sun. For a few minutes we stood very 
silently together — we three — Hugh standing 
near me, with his hand among the red leaves of 
the creeper on the wall, and his eyes upon the 
glimpse of golden radiance still lingering in the 
west. 

* Lihan has been tiying your organ again, I 
presume, Mr. Lindsey,' So the words began at 
last, easy and commonplace, which were to end 
so cruelly. ' She owes much to you for this op- 
portunity of practising. Has she told you why 
the organ is her favourite instrument just now V 

There was a little flush of colour on his face, 
but so shght that it might have been only a faint 
reflection of the soft red leaves beside him. 

' No ; she has not told me. Lady Carmichael.' 

' Then I think I will,' she said ; and even into 
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her face the colour mounted as she spoke. ' The 
gentleman whom she will marry soon after our 
retm-n home, a young nobleman possessing every 
quality likely to charm a girl of LiKan's temper- 
ament and education, is himself a proficient on 
the organ, and he has a veiy fine instrument in 
# each of his houses. Lilian never speaks of her 
admirer, I know,' continued my lady, in a tone 
of gracious confidence, ' but I think she wiU not 
be angry with me for mentioning what must 
soon be generally known. Of course, we all 
understand, do we not, Mr. Lindsey ? that one 
so pretty and attractive as Lilian, being also 
heiress to a great fortune, would naturally maiTy 
into the highest ranks.' 

My heart beat angrily at this question being 
put to him; but he did not answer it, nor did he 
bring his eyes back from their distant gaze. 

'My own life being so uncertain,' Lady Car- 
michael went on, ' I am, very naturally, you will 
own, anxious to see my child married, and am 
well content to think her husband will be a man 
whose wealth and natural gifts are as great 
as her own. He has loved her for years, and 
had my full consent from the first.' 

A long pause then, and still he did not speak. 
Did it strike her, as it struck me, how httle he 
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'So you see, Mr. Lindsey,' my lady added, 
lightly ; though I, knowing her so well, could 
detect that in spite of her coldness she was ill at 
ease ; ' I have quite understood this new whim of 
hers for practising the organ in your church. I 
ought to thank you for making arrangements 
for her to do so. And by-the-way, speaking of 
yourself, really I think you ought to try for 
promotion. So many talents as you possess are 
literally wasted here.' 

I rose hurriedly ; even on the chance of incur- 
ring my lady's displeasure, I could not stay to 
see Hugh Lindsey's white, still face. How could 
she dare to add those words to him, who, Hke 
the wise king of old, would not ask riches or 
wealth or honour for himself? 

To me that seemed a most unhappy evening, 
though Mr. Macan was gay and genial as usual, 
and though Lilian exerted herself so brightly 
for everyone's pleasure and enjoyment. For 
months afterwards I was to be haunted by the 
remembrance of her beautiful, glad face, as she 
moved among us ; restless, but restless only in 
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intense happiness, thoughtfiil for eacli of us ; and 
so bent upon making the evening a pleasant 
evening to all that I was not the only one who 
watched her with a wondering admiration. 

We were standing at the fire, about to separate 
(we were not used to the keenness of the Bryn 
Arddail air, and so we liked to have fires on 
these September nights), and Lilian was chatting 
gaily with Mr. Macan about her old friends, 
when the subject was introduced which I had 
aU the evening dreaded. Ah I so well I remem- 
ber the smile with which' she was speaking, 
when my lady's words stopped her, and killed 
that smile in an instant. 

*Do you not see, Mr. Macan, that it is Lord 
Glynn of whom Lihan is rea% longing to hear? 
Then she will tell you how industriously she 
is practising the organ here, that she may 
astonish and please him when she returns. 
Even in our exile, he must be first in her 
thoughts.' 

The old lawyer was gazing curiously into my 
darling's face, and he answered, rather curtly, 
after his pause : 

*rve talked enough for to-night. Going, 
Lindsey? I will walk down the garden with 
yotu I'm heartily sorry not to find you looking 
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cure ? You look to need a rest.' 
' I have for some time,' was the quiet reply, 

* been trying to effect an exchange.' 

* For some time ! Why, you surely did not 
want to leave Bryn Arddail in the summer?' 

' Yes ; I felt it would be best.' 

I could not raise my eyes. I dared not meet 
his, after having been present at that interview, 
which now I saw (as Lady Carmichael, too, 
must see) had been an unnecessary cruelty. 
He had, before that, determined to go away. 
The struggle of this summer would end bravely, 
after all, and he had meant it to end bravely, 
even before she had spoken those heartless 
words this evening. 

' It will do you good, I'm sure,' said Mr. 
Macan, his genial tones breaking our pause, 

* and I will bear it in mind. The only question 
is, what will Bryn Arddail do without you ?' 

Without answering this, Mr. Lindsay bade us 
all good night. His last hand-clasp was for 
Lilian; and then I looked at her, for the first 
time since she had been smiling and chatting 
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with her old friend. Oh, the terrible wondering 
sadness in her face now — the shadow of a great 
sorrow which she could not yet comprehend ! 

As soon as Mr. Macan departed with Hugh 
Lindsey, as he had said he would, my lady rose 
to go to her room, wishing, as I could see, to 
avoid LiUan. 

All that night 1 lay awake, thinking of my 
pet in this her first sorrow, and longing that I 
could bear it for her — longing selfishly^ I know, 
for to myself the pain of seeing her suffer was 
greater than that of suffering myself alone. 
Several times I crept to the door of her room, 
hoping she would let me in ; but it was always 
locked, and at last I gave up trying to disturb 
her. But, when I knocked at her door in the 
early morning, she admitted me without a word. 
For her the night had been a season of wake- 
ful misery. I saw this in her pale, sad face, 
and the tears rushed to my eyes as I opened 
my arms and called her by one sweet pet name 
which belonged to her childhood. 

' Stella,' she sobbed, hiding her face upon my 
breast, * I could not help it. I never guessed 
that as I grew to know him I must grow to love 
him. Oh, my dear, I could not help it I' 

My own heart was too heavy to give comfort, 
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him as she had learned to know him, how could 
she help but love him ? 

We never now heard LiKan's glad voice sing- 
ing about the house, and I grew almost to for- 
get the very sound of her sweet laughter ; yet 
she tried hard to hide this change. Indeed, I 
think the struggle that she made to hide it, was 
the most pitiful of all to see. I wished in my 
heart that the year which we were to spend in 
Bryn Arddail was over, or that Lady Carmi- 
chael would shorten it, out of pity for LiUan. 
Happily as it had begun, it was full of misery 
now for three of us. As for my lady, though 
the air had given her strength and vigour, it 
seemed to have changed her most of all. She 
had moods now which we could not understand. 
Sometimes, noticing LiUan's drooping quietness, 
she would try impatiently and fretfully to arouse 
her, while at other times she would seem to be 
unaware even of her presence. Sometimes, 
when Lilian, making a great effort, would chat 
brightly to us, my lady would grow moody and 
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absent, while at other times she would rebuke her 
pettishly. If I spoke to her of Lihan, she would 
sometimes listen almost eagerly, while at others 
she would stop me with real anger, saying the 
girl was obstinate and self-willed, and she did 
not care to hear her name so often. Lilian her- 
self was far, far more patient than I was with 
her aunt's variable moods, and, if I spoke of 
them, she only sighed, and said it was her fault. 
To Mr. Lindsey, whom we saw but seldom now, 
my lady was formally and very coldly poUte. 
Now that she knew he was to leave Bryn Ard- 
dail as soon as he could, she was satisfied. 

I often wondered whether Mr. Macan grieved 
over the change in his old friend and cKent. 
Never before had she been eccentric, or either 
cold and changeable, and now she was all. 
Another change I noticed, too. Though she 
had regained her health, she would speak 
often of what I had never heard her discuss 
before — the responsibiHty of her wealth, and 
the probability of her death. 

' Hush, auntie I' Lilian used to whisper, with 
her long, sweet kiss. * Think how it pains us. 
Would you like me so often to talk of dying V 

* Childish nonsense I' my lady would interrupt, 
with a sudden change to anger. But after such 
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an interruption I used to notice how her eyes 
would rest (whenever they could do so unob- 
served, as she thought) on LiKan's patient face ; 
and sometimes a great sternness would gather 
on her brow, and sometimes a yearning pity. 

It was in the early Hght of an October day 
that Hugh came at last to bid us good-bye. I 
was sitting alone in the drawing-room when he 
entered, not after rapping at the window as 
he used to do, but ushered formally in. I met 
him as frankly and cordially as I had always 
done, rejoicing that Mr. Macan happened to be 
with us. This would be a sad good-bye for 
Lilian, and the old lawyer's genial presence 
would perhaps make it a Kttle less so. 

We stood together for some Httle time, talk- 
ing. He told me that he had not been able to 
effect an exchange, but had engaged a curate 
for the charge of Bryn Arddail while he should 
be away. That was all he said, but I knew he 
would not return until Lady Carmichael's house- 
hold had left. I spoke very Httle, because I 
could not speak cheerily ; then I went to tell 
them he was here. Lady Carmichael and her 
lawyer were together in the Kbrary, she dic- 
tating to him while he wrote. He put do^vn 
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his pen and came to meet me with a smile, and 
so I told my message to him instead of to my 
lady, but she answered testily, from the table 
where she sat : 

* Tell Mr. Lindsey that I and Mr. Macan are 
particularly engaged just now ; but as of course 
we wish to bid him good-bye, ask him to stay 
and dine with us.' 

* And if he hesitates,' put in the old lawyer, 
' tell him I want his assistance in a legal matter 
this evening, and that he will particularly obUge 
me by giving the time. You young people can 
very well amuse each other for the hour that 
remains before dinner.' 

I gave these messages to Mr. Lindsey first, 
then went on to the morning-room to find 
LiKan. She was playing softly to herself when 
I came in, and, though she tinned and smiled at 
me, she did not cease playing. 

* LiUan dear,' I said, taking her wistful face 
between my hands as I whispered the words ; 
* Mr. Lindsey is here waiting to see you. He is 
going away for a little time.' 

« Going away !' she echoed, raising both hands 
to her head, with a gestin:e of pain that was 
sad to see, * Going away ! Oh, yes, he said 



is all that any of us can say to him now, my 
darling.' 

' Yes, any of ns.' she murmured, rising wear- 
ily. ' We have all the same to say to him, and 
he has the same to say to all of us. Come, 
Stella.' 

I think it was a great relief to us all when 
dinner was over that evening, for no one but 
Mr. Macan seemed to have a cheerful word to 
say. LiUan pleaded a headache in excuse for 
her pale face, but Mr. Lindsey made no excuse 
at all for his. 

'I want to ask you, Lindsey,' said Mr, Macan, 
when he saw my lady rise, ' if you will act as 
witness for me to-night, with one of these 
young ladies. Lady Carmichael has summoned 
me here to make her will, and I would rather 
find the two signatures I want among ourselves 
than among the servants. Yours and Miss 
Lilian's will do nicely. Lady Carmichael, if you 
will allow me, I will bring the will into the 
drawing-room now. We do not wish to stay 
here, do we, Lindsey V 
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Mr. Lindsey followed us at once, and Mr. 
Macan came in from the library a few mimites 
afterwards, with an open sheet of paper in his 
hand. 

' You really wish,' he asked, turning gently to 
my lady, as she sat in her large chair beside the 
fire, *that I should read this aloud, before I 
obtain the necessary signatures V 

'I really wish it,' she answered, with slow 
clearness. *They should know exactly what 
they sign.' 

So the old lawyer began to read his client's will, 
and we sat listening ; Lilian beside her aunt, in a 
shrinking attitude which had never belonged to 
her before ; and Hugh opposite, his eyes upon 
the ground, and his firm lips trembling a Httle 
as the lawyer read. I only remember in what 
mute and wondering surprise I sat to hear my 
lady's will. Could the words be read aright ? 
Could she, who had always been so kind and 
generous to us all; so wondrously kind and 
generous to her pet, really have willed from 
her every farthing of the wealth which she 
had taught her to look upon as already hers ? 

Though I suppose I heard the names of the 
charities to which Lady Carmichael bequeathed 
her property, my thoughts were wandering far 



the beginning of the will) to be divided among 
certain charities, why should LiKan's name be 
mentioned at all ? I Hstened eagerly then, and, 
though there was very Uttle to hear of LiHan, that 
surprised me most of alL The property had 
been thus willed — so the words went, as far as 
I could understand — by the testatrix, for con- 
science' sake. Her niece, LiKan Lee, would un- 
derstand this, and would no doubt marry during 
her aunt's Kfetime. But, if not, she would find 
little diJBSculty in gaining her own livelihood. 

This was all 1 could understand of the strange 
will which Mr. Macan read to us, and then 
placed on the table before Lady Carmichael. 
She took a pen in her hand, then looked across 
at Lihan and Hugh Lindsey. His face was 
very pale and full of anxiety, yet there shone 
in his eyes a restless brilKance which had chased 
away the patient hopelessness of an hour before. 

'Now, Lindsey, you and Miss Lee are to 
witness the signature.' 

' You wish me to sign. Lady Carmichael?' 

' Yes ; and you, LiUan. Your signatureg will 
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do as well as any others, for you have neither 
of you any interest in the will. Do you, either 
of you, object to doing this?' 

The question was sharp and suspicious, and 
seemed even more addressed to LiKan than to 
Mr. Lindsey. 

* Object ! oh no,' she said, though I had seen 
how marvellously the will had astonished her. 
' You think it right, auntie. You say it is for 
conscience^ sake, and you know best. I am quite 
ready to sign, Mr. Macan.' 

And so they wrote their names upon this will, 
while I mused of the old love story, doubting it 
entirely now, because surely, if it were true, its 
memory could never have allowed this act. 

As soon as the will was signed, Mr. Macan 
left the room with it in his hand, and Lady 
Carmichael rose at once to follow him. Then, 
quite suddenly, Hugh stepped before her and 
entreated her to Hsten to him for a moment. 
In a few words, so heart-felt that they sounded 
very solemn, he told her of his love for Lilian 
— a love he could not lose, though he had 
tried hard to hide it. He told her that he would 
never have spoken of it, either to her or to 
Lilian herself, but for having heard that will 
which she herself had dictated. 



which I have tried in vain to conquer, but which 
masters me this moment in all its strength, and 
— at last — in hope.' 

With just a passing glance at Lilian, my lady- 
asked one simple question : ' Lilian, how am I 
to answer this V Then I sHpped away, for I 

loved them both too well to stay to hear more, 

* 

because I felt it would all be happiness. 

I sat alone in my own quiet room for a long 
time after that, and when I came down at last, 
and met Lady Carmichael crossing the hall to 
the library, I saw that her eyes were wet with 
tears. 

* Stella, Stella,' -whispered Lihan, drawing me 
again into the lighted drawing-room ; ' oh, my 
dear, kiss me in my great happiness, and tell 
me you are glad I' 

But, though she had asked me to say it, she did 
not hear it, I am sure ; for she hid her face upon 
my shoulder, sobbing in the very intensity of 
her joy. 

When we went in to say good night to my 
lady, she took Lilian's face between her hands. 
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and looked down into the truthful, happy eyes. 

* Then you are not fretting for the loss of 
your wealth?' 

* Auntie,' my pet whispered, softly, *what I 
have won is so much greater wealth.' 

And Mr. Macan, from his seat at the writing- 
table, seemed to answer her in his merry glance. 

' Good night,' said my lady, with her last kiss. 
* Don't take Stella. IShe can wait with us. 
When you are not present, we can be sure of 
her sitting silent.' 

So I sat by the fire, thinking, while Mr. Macan 
wrote on ; Lady Carmichael now and then 
talking to him in a low tone, and now and 
then writing herself, or reading what he had 
written. 

* I have finished,' he said at last, and taking a 
cigar, went out to smoke. 

Then Lady Carmichael took up the folded 
will, and opened and glanced through it. 

* Did you quite understand this when it waB 
read, Stella?' 

* Quite.' 
*DidMr. Lmdsey?' 

* Yes, I am sure he did.' 

* And Lihan V 

* Oh, yes.* 
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displeasure, and the bequests were a little 
plainer to me now. 

' You see that none of you are remembered V 
she said, as I handed the folded paper back to 
her. 

' Yes, my lady.' 

' You feel sure that LiHan understood that V 

* Quite sure.' 

* I need not ask you of Hugh Lindsey ; I know 
he understood. Now you may go.' 

It was Christmas morning, and though there 
was no keen, bright Christmas frost upon the 
grass and brown hedgerows, and though there 
was no bright, uncertain Christmas simshine on 
the restless sea, yet in every village household 
at Bryn Arddail there gleamed the real bright- 
ness of the season. 

What wonder was it that, when LiUan and I 
canied our Christmas gifts to these little homes 
upon the cliffs, and heard whose lessons and 
whose visits had left peace and happiness in 
^ach, LiUan's face should grow so bright with 
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full content? For of course Hugh Lindsey had 
never left Bryn Arddail, after all ; no, though 
Mr. Macan was so fond of gravely and continu- 
ally bringing him the name of some imaginary 
clergyman who was anxious to effect an ex- 
change with him. 

It was Christmas morning, as I said, and we 
were together in our pleasant breakfast-room. 
Not only Lady Carmichael and Lilian and I, but 
Mr. Lindsey, who had been breakfasting with 
us, and Mr. Macan, who had come to spend Chris- 
tmas with us, and whose fault it chiefly was that 
we had so many gifts and tales to linger over. 

The low windows, at which we had loved to 
sit in the summer-time, were closed fast now, 
and it was around the blazing Christmas fire that 
we chatted with Ught hearts and happy faces. 

* This is a curious Httle present,' said Hugh, 
taking a key from the parcel in which he had 
found it among those addressed to himself. *• Is 
it to allow me access to one of your strong 
boxes, Mr. Macan V 

'The box which that opens/ returned the 
generous old lawyer, drily, ' will not arrive at 
the rectory until your marriage-day, so you see 
how needful it will be for me to have timely 
notice. Lilian, you must expect plenty of pres- 
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*For this reason. A certain friend of yours 
told me a few days ago he was tired of waiting 
for your return, and was coming down here to 
urge his suit once more in person, and offer you 
again the love and the wealth and the title and 
— the organs, which you have never hitherto 
appreciated. There was only one w€ty by which 
I could save this unnecessary pain for either 
you or him, so I told him of your engagement. 
And, having told him, I consider I have told the 
world.' 

Hugh was looking into my darling's face with 
an eager questioning in his eyes, and she an- 
swered the look. From that moment how could 
anyone of us doubt how wholly and entirely her 
heai^t was his ? 

' I did right, I see,' repUed Mr. Macan, geni- 
ally ; ' I generally do. Lady Carmichael, have 
you no word of admiration for my wise conduct 
of affairs V 

My lady was unfolding then the little gift 
that Lilian and I had prepared for her with 
60 much love, and, when she looked up from 
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it, her eyes were wet behind their glasses. 

* Lilian/ she said, after answering her old 
friend's question only with an absent smile, * my 
presents to you are very simple ones, as you 
see; but you understand why, because you 
remember how my money is devoted in my will/ 

* We remember, auntie,' LiHan answered, tak- 
ing into hers one of my dear old lady's trembling 
hands. 

* Do you remember, Hugh f asked Lady Car- 
michael, turning rather wistfully to him. 

* Could I forget that happy night V said Hugh, 
gently. 

* Though you say you remember,' she went 
on, leaning with one hand upon the breakfast- 
table, while Lilian held the other, ' I want you 
to hear that will again. Hugh, will you read it 
to us this time ? Mr. Macan, please to give it 
to him.' 

Quite steadily and calmly Hugh read through 
the will which Mr. Macan had read to us that 
night two months before, and which so sternly 
devoted to other purposes the wealth which was 
to have been Lilian's ; and once or twice, while 
he read, Lilian herself bent and smiled into my 
lady's eyes, though, through all, I fancied I 
could read a new momentary disappointment in 
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had finished. 

And we all answered, without hesitation, that 
we quite understood. 

* You bear me no ill-will for this V 

And Lilian was the first to answer with the 
warm denial. 

* Then,' said my lady, smiling just as she used 
to smile years ago, when we two orphan girls 
had learned to love her so dearly ; ' you will 
understand the end?' She had not loosed 
LiUan's hand, but crossing the rug, she dropped 
the folded will into the heart of the blazing 
Christmas fire, and stood quietly there, watch- 
ing it bum to ashes. 

* Hugh,' she said then, still with her eyes upon 
the fire, ' before I knew you, save as the poorly 
paid clergyman of this poor parish, I saw that 
you loved my child, and the thought angered 
me beyond all words. I fancied that I could 
put a stop to this love, and I tried. I told you 
what other destiny awaited her, and how im- 
possible it would be for her to wed but with 
rank and wealth. But I saw that my words 
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ooTild only put a stop to your hope and happi- 
ness — never to your love. You were true and 
honourable, and held aloof. Then my punish- 
ment came in witnessing LiHan's quiet pain. I 
had put an end to her hope and happiness too, 
but could put no end to her love either. 

* So dearly I loved her, that this punishment 
grew at last unbearable ; and I wondered how I 
could undo the misery I had wrought, while at 
the same time I could beyond a doubt prove 
your love to be — ^what I have proved it. I 
thought of a plan at last, and my old friend and 
yours has helped me. 

* When Lilian was a penniless girl, you had 
the courage to offer her the heart she prized ; 
and I heard the frank and simple truth from 
both. I was satisfied then that this was a love 
to last till death, and to be a blessing, not only 
to you both, but to others too. How much 
more am I satisfied now that I have learned to 
love you for your own sake, as well as for my 
child's I I have not taken all this time to dis- 
cover what a wise choice she made, Hugh, 
though I have never told you so before this 
^^PPy Christmas morning. There ! I have tried 
you both. Lilian darhng, see, there are only 
ashes left of my old will. That is my Christ- 
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unloving deed, but has been true and kind 
through all. Mr. Macan has another will of 
mine, which you will some day hear him read ; 
and when that was written, Lilian darUng, 
I remembered my own youth, and the one 
chance of happiness which I — threw away.' 

The faltering voice failed here, and I crept to 
my dear old lady's side. 

* Auntie,' cried Lilian, with her gentle, cling- 
ing caress, ' you have always been so kind to 
me — to all — so good, so good I' 

And Hugh raised her hand reverently to his 
hps. 
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IT was part of my duty, as junior clerk in the 
provincial bank of Littleborough, to go once 
a week to open the branch bank at Merric ; so 
every Thursday, which was the market day there, 
I took from our parent bank some thousands of 
pounds in my black bag, and in the same way 
brought back the deposits at night. 

At first I used to be very nervous and anxious 
on my journey, especially on dark winter even- 
ings ; but I had grown at last so accustomed to 
the line, so familiar with eveiy station, and even 
every official, between Littleborough and Merric, 
that I had, as it were, outgrown my timidity, 
and though cautious as ever, and still perpetual- 
ly on the watch, I managed to enjoy my day, 
and make the most of any Httle pleasure and 
diversion that came in my way, for there is 
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wrapped to the ears in coats and comforters, as 
I hurried into the Merric station with nine thou- 
sand pounds (chiefly in gold) safe in my black 
bag, my bag safe in my hand, and the key of it 
safe in my pocket. I entered the refreshment- 
room, and in a pleasant tone of patronage re- 
quested a golden-haired young lady to prepare 
me a fortification against the inner cold. She 
was standing opposite me, smiling and joking, 
while I drank it, when a Hght young voice 
beside me said, suddenly, 

* I will take just such another glass, if you 
please. I have to go on to Littleborough by 
the next train, and there is every prospect of 
my being found frozen without some preventa- 
tive of this kind.' 

I do not know how it came about, but when 
the empty glasses were deposited on the coun- 
ter and the comforters readjusted, we were 
chatting, and we naturally turned out of the 
room together. He had a Uttle vaKse with him, 
which I noticed he had never put out of his 
hand, and of which he seemed to take especial 
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care ; so it may have been a fellow-feeling which 
made us friendly. 

As the train came in, he looked down at his 
valise, and said to me, with pleasant frank- 
ness, 

' I must be particular in choosing my seat, for 
I have property here which I dare not lose sight 
of.' 

I smiled, but my old caution was too deeply 
rooted for me to return his confidence. 

* I would rather choose an empty carriage, I 
think,' he went on ; 'it is generally safest when 
one carries valuable luggage. I have notes and 
papers here, do you know, my dear fellow, worth 
many thousands. Since I left Glasgow with 
them, a week ago, I have kept them under my 
eye night and day, and shall do so until I de- 
posit them with the firm to-morrow. One is 
obhged to be so very suspicious when one travels 
for such a firm as ours. Do you know Glasgow 
at all f 

*Not at all. The train has stopped down 
there. Let us go at once.' 

* You go, if you will,' said he, raising his eye- 
brows as he expressively touched his vaUse ; 
* but I am Tinwilling — ^in fact, my dear fellow, I 
dare not. I always make a rule of waiting until 



timid, but I always feel one cannot be too care- 
ful. It is so useless to lock the stable door after 
the steed is stolen, and so very desirable to do 
so before that event takes place.' 

While he talked, instead of hastening to our 
seat, we sauntered up, just as the other passen- 
gers were settling themselves in their places, 
and looked into each carriage as we passed — at 
least, my companion did, while I admired the 
cool, poHte way in which he did it, when it was 
evident to me all the time how keenly observant 
he was. 

At last he tmTied, and whispered to me, 

*A widow in the very deepest weeds and 
wcie is not a Uvely companion, but a pecuKarly 
safe one on an occasion hke this. Will you 
venture, or shall you try to * 

* Make haste ! I am coming,' said I, following 
him, as the guard came up. 

' That's right,' he muttered, as he laid his 
vaHse on the seat beside him. * I am such an 
inveterately anxious fellow in traveUing, that 
I am even anxious not to lose my companion. 
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I feel safer when with some one who is, Kke 
myself, responsible for much/ 

Before I had time to ask how he knew I waff 
responsible for much — ^though I easily nnder- 
stood how he eotdd guess it — he turned with 
gentle courtesy to our fellow-traveller. 

*A bitter night, ma'am, is it not? You are 
going on to Littleborough, I hope, as we are ; 
and I hope, too, that no one will disturb us 
between now and then.' 

While he spoke, I had time to notice her, 
though a thick widow's veil hid her features 
and complexion so entirely that all I could dis- 
cover was that she was young, and had a 
quantity of short, fair hair low upon her fore- 
head. She seemed tall, too ; but was so silent 
and sad that whether she was agreeable or 
otherwise I had no chance of judging. It did 
not signify much, for my new acquaintance — 
whose name, as he candidly showed me on 
the address of his vaKse, was Donald Eraser — 
talked enough for us all ; and was very amus- 
ing, and shortened the way so much that I was 
astonished when the train stopped at Wynn, 
the last station at which it would stop before 
Littleborough. Fraser looked out, and hailed 
the guard. • 
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gage ; at the lady beside us ; at his valise again ; 
then rose and hesitated. 

* I must have a brisk walk up and down for 
these few minutes/ he said, ^ or I shall be petri- 
fied here. There's not a soul getting out or in. 
Will you come, sir?' I wavered. *I know,' 
he said, bowing poUtely to the widow lady, 
* that I may leave my luggage in your care for 
three minutes. It is almost as if I left my life 
in your hands — ^which, indeed, I could scarcely 
hesitate to do. You have no luggage of your 
own, I remark, to encumber you. Will you be 
so very kind as to take charge of mine ? This 
gentleman, perhaps, will display a similar con- 
fidence, where, I am sure, it can safely be dis- 
played.' 

I should have blushed with shame to do other- 
wise, when she bowed so graciously. I smiled 
and said a few common-place words, not very 
suitable to the occasion, I daresay, and followed 
Fraser, not over-willingly, until he whispered, 
confidentially, as he took my arm, 

' You see, my dear fellow, she is' a lady, and 
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a trustworthy lady ; but I am so cautious, that 
even that alone will not satisfy me. Don't you 
see, we can keep the carriage in sight while we 
walk a little life into our limbs. No one is 
about, and it is all as clear as daylight.' 

So we walked up and down the long plat- 
form, each taking a hght, and enjoying a quiet 
pulL No one was about, as he had said, for 
those few minutes; and as the express dashed 
past we simultaneously made a rush at our 
carriage. I felt that I had kept my eyes upon it 
all the time, so I went to it, as I thought, and 
jumped in. Fraser closely followed me as the 
engine shrieked. The porter ran along after us> 
and we were off. 

* Good heavens !' I ejaculated, looking round 
in blank bewilderment ; ' the wrong carriage !' 

Fraser was wringing his hands opposite me. 

*What shall we do?' was all he could say. 
* What shall we do V 

Even then, in all my anxiety, I was rather 
ashamed of the dismay in our faces, and the 
helplessness of our position, before the gentle- 
man who was in the carriage ; a small, dark- 
haired clergyman, in a suit of glossy black, with 
a spotless white tie. 

* Tou will think we are mad, sir,' said Fraser, 



looking at us both with qmet interest; *but 
you will pardon me if I say I think it is more 
awkward for the lady than for yourselves. How 
troubled she will be with the charge of so much 
valuable property! She may consider her life 
is scarcely safe. Do you think anyone got into 
her carriage at Wynn V 

' Certainly not ; I could swear it/ I answered, 
impetuously. 

< Then, so far as you are concerned,' he said, 
gently, to us both, * it is all right ; for we do 
not stop again, and so no one can appropriate 
your possessions.' 

Hardly did this clear, natural view of* the 
case satisfy us, though it had more weight with 
me than with Fraser. 

*Let me advise one of you,' continued our 
sympathetic little fellow-passenger, *to watch 
the carriages as we stop at Littleborough, and 
jump out at once, one going to the carriage in 
front, and the other to that in the rear. Your 
old seats must surely have been no farther away 
ihan that.' 
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* Surely,' said I ; * and what a blundering 
idiot I was to mistake themT 

* A rather usual and natural mistake,' he an- 
swered, kindly. * I have done it myself more 
than once. I could not well do it to-day, 
though, for I have this hamper with me; and 
it would soon identify my carriage, would it 
not? Is it in your way at all? If so, pray 
push it under the seat. It ought properly to 
be in the van ; but I was late, and brought it 
in with me as being the quicker plan.' 

I grew almost cheerful on the way, and laid 
aside the remembrance of our missing luggage ; 
but Fraser seemed unable to do so. 

We had given up our tickets at Wynn, and 
as the train slackened speed for Littleborough 
Fraser took out his key, and, before the train 
had well stopped, we were both out. To the 
right I went ; to the left Fraser ; and two 
minutes afterwards we met, with a grave, blank 
look into each other's face. Without speaking, 
I passed him and took up my position at the 
door of exit. No one had passed out of the 
station. I saw the whole yard of it in the gas- 
light, bare and empty. But what a fool I was 
to imagine such a thing, when we had seen 
every carriage before an occupant had left it I 



vague dream. * WTiere is she V 

' Then you have not seen her V he whispered, 
breathlessly. * I beheve I am going mad !' And 
then he fell back to his old wail of, * What shall 
we do ? What can we do V 

I made inquiries of the guard as calmly as I 
could. Yes, he had taken a ticket from a lady 
in black at Wynn. Had she not been in the 
same carriage with myself? He had not noticed 
whether she left the train there or here. The 
little clergyman came up as I spoke, a porter 
behind carrying the hamper. 

* This is most unaccountable, sir,' he said, offer- 
ing me his hand. ' Had you not better tele- 
graph back to Wynn, and all along the line? 
I am so very sorry for this sad termination to 
your journey, and especially for your friend, who 
seems quite bowed down.' 

I shook his hand without answering. 

' You will telegraph f he questioned. 

*We shall do all that can be done. Good 
night,' I said ; and when he had called a cab, 
and taken himself and his hamper off, I missed 
his sympathy and encouragement. 
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Fraser and I left no stone nntnrned. We 
telegraphed to every station, but the answers 
-were all unsatisfactory ; no widow lady had left 
that train at any station; and so we came to 
a standstill. The porters had let out no lady 
in black at Littleborongh, they could swear ; 
but that we knew before. What could we da 
now ? We separated in a miserable, despairing 
way; and I went at once to the bank, and 
reported myself to the senior clerk, who hved 
on the premises. He could make nothing of my 
story — as who could have done? — and looked 
so grave and troubled that it gave me a fore- 
taste of what the interviews that followed would 
be. That whole night he and I and Fraser, as 
well as a detective, whom we left behind us at 
Wynn, spent between the two towns ; but we 
met with no success, and the next day came 
my summons to the presence of the assembled 
partners. I told my story as simply as I could ; 
and Fraser, who was with me, and. in the direst 
distress, added his own experience. They ques- 
tioned him minutely and rather sternly, as they 
questioned me. Then — I do not know how it 
happened, or where it began, or who first wore 
that look upon his face which I afterwards saw 
upon all — ^but gradually there dawned a new 
VOL. II. 15. 
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haps more than a shadow — should fall upon 
myself. With that improbable story for all my 
plea, it was no wonder that they looked strange- 
ly and dubiously upon me. They repeated 
once more the question which everybody had 
asked me since the detective began it — 

* Had the lady no luggage of her own V 

^ To the best of my recollection, no,' I said, 
turning to Fraser. 

'No,' he answered, feeling himself appealed 
to ; ' none at all.' He had noticed it, he said, 
and, if I recollected, remarked upon it to her 
when he had left his own with her. 

* And do you mean to tell me,' said the senior 
partner, sternly, ' that she could have left the 
train — with your bag and the vaHse belonging 
to this gentleman in her hand — and yet no one 
have seen her ? It is the wildest and most im- 
probable story I ever heard.' 

* I know it is,' I answered ; ' more wild and 
improbable to myself, gentlemen, than even to 
you.' 

' I don't see that,' interrupted another partner, 
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•coldly ; ' but further questioning seems useless.' 

*Did the train stop or slacken speed at all 
on the line between Wynn station and Little- 
borough V asked the senior partner once more. 

'Not once, sir.' 

'Your property was not in gold, I believe?' 
he asked, turning suddenly upon Fraser. 

' The papers were the most valuable part of 
mine,' he answered, dejectedly. ' They were 
notes to a considerable amount, and gold, and 
— my own purse.' 

*May I ask to what house you belong?' he 
was next asked. Politely and readily Fraser 
named a well-known Glasgow firm. 

'And now,' said he, with his old candom*, 'that 
every wheel is in motion for recovery, I shall go 
back at once, to confess what a blind idiot I 
have been.' 

' Everything is done that can be done, I be- 
lieve,' said the head of the firm, in his most 
austere tone. ' The detectives are at work, and 
there is notice of the robbery everywhere by 
this time. You' (to me) 'will be excused to- 
day, as you have been up all night. Good 
morning.' And I felt most emphatically that 
his back was turned upon me. 

' I shall be off by the next train,' said Fraser, 
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cheerfully, as I shook him by the hand, sorry to 
lose him now, when everything was so cold and 
gloomy around me. ' I am very hopeless about 
it; it was so cleverly done, and baffles me so 
entirely.' 

' My situation is as good as gone,' Eraser said, 
* and I am already penniless and characterless.' 

Poor fellow 1 I could hardly bear to look into 
his miserable face. I made him take the half 
of what I had in my own pocket ; and then I 
went slowly to my soHtary lodging, feeling that 
I, too, should soon find my situation gone, and 
feel myself penniless and characterless. 

The next few days passed in restless excite- 
ment. Not the faintest possible clue was 
obtainable. Our money and poor Fraser's 
papers were gone beyond recall, as it seemed ; 
and the widow lady in whose charge they had 
been left, had vanished so strangely that in- 
deed it was but natural my story should be 
looked upon as a lie. The chilling reserve of 
my employers, the half-hidden suspicion of the 
senior clerks, and, worst of all, the pitying 
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friendliness of my one subordinate crushed me 
utterly. I lost all my spirit, and my nights 
were restless and .unrefreshing ; but I kept up 
as manfully as I could, thinking each day that 
perhaps it would be cleared, as such things 
often were. Time went on, and brought not 
even a glimmer of hght upon the subject, until 
at last, one spring evening, I crept home from 
the bank through the sunny streets, wondeiing 
why my temples should throb so strangely and 
my hands be hot. 

' I am too tired to care for my dinner,' I said, 
as it was taken away imtasted ; and I went to 
bed, that I might rest and be ready for work in 
the morning. I have a vague remembrance of 
getting up with a fear that I might be late ; of 
dressing with hands that felt hke some one 
else's, and tottering to the bank. 

'What on earth is the matter?' asked the 
senior clerk. 

' I thought I was late, sh*, and I have hurried, 
and tired myself.' 

I remember the question, and the astonished 
look with which it was accompanied ; I remem- 
ber my answer as I held my head in my hands 
over the desk, but I remember little of the 
weary weeks that followed, except their cease- 
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' I have thought it over, sir, quietly, before my 
iUness, when the iUness was coming, and 1 would 
rather resign my situation ; I know it is better/ 

' Then, as I say,' he answered, slowly, * if you 
really yourself feel it is better, I do not mind 
owning that I think so too. You will, in fact, 
be more comfortable elsewhere ; the gentle- 
men are all sorry, and will do what they 
can to get you another appointment; they,, 
too, think it will perhaps be better for you to 
leave the bank. Not that I was to tell you — 
they did not wish me to mention it, unless you 
did so first yourself. You are tired now, are 
you not?' 

* Rather. I am but a poor, weak fellow yet. 
Will you thank the gentlemen for their kindness 
during my illness, and take them — with my 
thanks — ^my resignation V 

He left me then, and, looking down into the 
dusty street again, I seemed to see myself, a 
footsore, lonely figure, toiling on, avoided tacitly 
by other busy passengers, chilled and tired, 
though so short a distance lay behind me. And> 
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looking on him so, the heavy tears came and 
blotted out the hot and dusty road that lay 
before me. 

After my decision was once made, I tried to 
lay aside all gloomy thoughts, knowing they 
would but delay my recovery, which was a very 
slow one, perhaps because the only companions 
I had were these harassing and anxious thoughts. 
When T was able to walk again, I called, by 
appointment, on the senior partner of the Little- 
borough bank. He was generous and cordial 
to me, and told me — as if he were glad to tell 
me — that he was able to obtain for me, if I 
wished it, a good appointment on the line. I 
did wish it, as you may be sure, when I found I 
was considered competent to fill it. 

' I am glad you accept it,' he said, heartily ; 
* and I hope you will be successful. Now, take 
another glass of wine ; you look as if you might 
drink it by the bottle. Let me hear how you 
get on.' 

We parted, without a word of the robbery 
having been spoken between us ; and in a few 
days I bade good-bye to Littleborough, and 
turned to my new life. It was a very pleasant 
one, and for years I have been thankful to think 
how soon I learned to enjoy my work. That 



if he were not with them still, and they knew 
where he was, to forward it. The reply aston- 
ished me. They had never known a Mr. Donald 
Fraser ; certainly they had never had a clerk in 
their employ bearing that name, nor were they 
connected in any way with the robbery I had 
mentioned. From that moment the circum- 
stances of that robbery seemed only more 
inexplicable than ever. That Fraser was con- 
nected with them, I then felt no doubt. But 
how ? That question baffled me at every turn ; 
for had he not been with mQ. all the time, and 
even through the night and part of the day 
following? Yet that he was connected with 
the robbery I now knew. Should I ever solve 
the strange problem ? 

I had been a long time in my new situation, 
when one day I found myself at the Euston 
Station when the auction of unclaimed luggage 
was being held. I stood to watch the sale until 
my train should start. Lazily and unconcerned- 
ly I saw the diflFerent articles put up, until one 
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suddenly excited my curiosity. A black bag, so 
like my own old one, that involuntarily I put 
my hand into my pocket to feel if the key were 
on my bunch. Yes, there it was, and I oould 
soon prove if it were mine, by looking inside, for 
there was an inkstain in the comer to which I 
could swear. I bid for it desperately, though it 
was so like hundreds of other bags that it was 
but a chance after all. It was knocked down 
to me, and with trembhng hands I seized it, 
took my seat in the train, and caught myself 
travelling with something like my old anxiety 
vested in the bag beside me. I carried it into 
my room, and took out the key. It slipped 
easily and naturally into the lock, and the bag 
opened with a queer familiarity. No, not mine, 
of course ; it was f«ll of a lady's things. I tossed 
them out, and looked down into the comer. Yes, 
there was the ink-blot, the old black satm^ation, 
on the lining, and I could swear to the bag 
before any court in Europe.' What were these 
things ? Would they give me any clue to the 
puzzle over which I was perpetually striving ? 
I took them up one by one — they were but 
three in all ; but they told a story which need- 
ed no farther evidence. First a widow's bonnet, 
flattened and damaged, certainly, but recogniza- 



ric and Wynn on the night of the robbery. I 
spread them out, and sat down to think and make 
it as clear as possible. That this was a dis- 
guise, there could be no doubt. She had 
dropped it, of course, and so escaped us ; but how 
had she known we should miss her at Wynn, 
and so give her the opportunity ? That ^ must 
have been Fraser's doing. And now I remem- 
ber it was. It did not come rapidly into my 
head. I had sat for some hours in the gloomy 
firelight, before I felt that at last the truth had 
broken upon me. I went over that journey 
again and again. Each timewt grew more clear 
to me that I had been from beginning to end, 
duped by two of the very cleverest rogues 
I had ever heard of. I saw it all at last, and 
a hot blush burned on my face. If I had had 
Fraser in my power then, his hfe would scarcely 
have been worth an hour's pm'chase. He had 
taken me to that carriage on purpose — idiot 
that I was ! — with a lying story of his own 
valuable property; and there his confederate 
sat in this disguise. No luggage ? Of com-se 
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not. He had made me linger with him on the 
platform while the change was being made ; and I 
laughed fiercely as I remembered Fraser's feeble 
horror when he found himself in the wrong car- 
riage. The wrong carriage ! When the dis- 
guise had been effected, how were we to know ? 
Was not the Uttle clergyman the widow ? Fool 
that I was, when I had let that hamper pass me! 
The hamper that held our bags and this disguise, 
and must have been under the seat during the 
previous part of the journey ! So it came to me 
by degrees. The thieves I have never seen or 
heard of since ; but, when I meet the gentlemen 
belonging to the Littleborough bank now, the 
handshakes they give me are warm and ready, 
and there no longer rests upon me the shadow 
of that crime. ^ 
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THE ROOT. 

IT was the quiet evening-time, and Josephine 
and I were lingering in the garden. As 
this was the last day she was to spend with me 
in my country cottage, it was little wonder that 
I lingered, or that I watched the setting of the 
sun with such regret. Josie had her gardening 
tools around her, and had been feigning to work 
hard at a slip of a flower bed under the particu- 
lar window where I generally sat ; but she had 
done nothing worth remarking upon, and now 
sat in unmistakable idleness on the outer ledge 
of this same window. She wore an old white 
sun-bonnet of my own — an ugly thing enough 
in itself — ^tilted over her eyes, not so much, I 



Twenty years before that night, Josie's 
mother and I had lived together in this pleasant 
little country cottage; and I — her elder sister 
by so many years — ^felt almost as much her 
guardian then as I felt myself Josephine's guar- 
dian now. But from the day on which Sir Lewis 
Marsh met her in the river-meadows all this 
was changed. How subtly the change came I 
could never tell ; and when Sir Lewis took my 
sister away from me I felt, as certainly as if he 
had said it, that we two sisters would never be 
allowed to meet again. 

Two years later the news of her death came 
to me, just as it would have come to a stranger. 

Soon afterwards, not in answer to my urgent 
prayer, as I had felt from the first, and now 
knew for a certainty. Sir Lewis sent his little girl 
to me ; and here in the old cottage she had been 
left with me until, now that she had grown into 
such a dear companion, he had sent to summon 
her to him in London. Hopeless though I 
felt it all to be, I had urged and pleaded, if only 
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to obtain the delay. But Josephine's father had 
made his own plans, and was as firm in this as 
he had been in other things — cruel over it, too, 
as he had been over other things. 

There was one hope I had been nourish- 
ing, which I knew could never now have its 
fulfilment; and it was on this disappointment 
that my thoughts were dwelling most heavily 
to-night. Just before me, in the valley where 
the sunlight still lay in its beauty, stood a large 
farm which, in our childhood, long years before, 
had been a kind of fairyland to Josephine's 
mother and to me, just as, later on, it was to 
seem to Josephine herself. The master of the 
farmstead now was a kindly young English gen- 
tleman, whose happy face it did one good to look 
upon, and for whom the picturesque old house 
would have been a dearer home, I think, full 
soon, if Sir Lewis's letter had not disturbed all our 
dreams of the future. I was still thinking of 
that home which might have been Josephine's, 
when its master opened my garden-gate, and 
came up to us with his hands filled with Httle 
plants. 1 could see that he was looking nervous 
and anxious ; and, knowing that Josephine must 
see it too, I hoped she would be kind and gen- 
tle to him on this last night. But I did not feel 
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the path, before he gave us his hand * You 
said you wanted a border of it for this bed, Josie. 
It will look very prim and old-fashioned, but 
still you wished it.' 

* Did I ?' inquired Josephine, her eyes demure 
under the tilted sun-bonnet, which on any other 
dav slie woidd have stuck on a tree or thrown 
upon the ground, at Graham's approach. * I for- 
got^ Is there any covert insinuation in yom- 
bringing that flower to me to-night V 

* How Oh, I see ! No, indeed. I never 

thought of its name,' returned Graham, flushing 
a little at her words. * But do you know I did 
tliink^ as I carried it here, that the flower 
ivmiudod mo of you. I had never noticed it 
boforo,' 

^Ilowr 

IIo had tiikon a plant in his hand, and her 
eyes routed on it, Ax-ith his, amused and question- 
ing, Josio, Uke most young and pretty girls, 
mthoT enjoyed a conversation of which she was 
the subject, 

* I haixlly know exaotlv,' Graham answered ; 
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^ it is a something I cannot explain. Look close- 
ly at the flower, and I think yon will understand 
better.' 

* It is lanky,' suggested Josie. 

* Take the blossom between your fingers and 
examine its dainty beauty.' 

* Pretty, is it V she queried, carelessly. * No, I 
still think the name gave you the first idea. Of 
course, after to-morrow the likeness will be 
natural.' 

* Yes. You will have excuse for being proud,' 
said Graham, gazing into her face with a sad in- 
tentness which seemed new to his happy eyes. 
* What sort of a life will you live there, Josie V 

*Papa has a beautiful house,' the girl an- 
swered ; \^hile even I fancied her dehght was 
real ; * and I shall ride, and drive, and dance, and 
•dress beautifully, and not look at all as I do 
now.' 

* I hope you will.' 

But Josie's eyes had sought mine now hur- 
riedly. 

* .What I cannot imagine is how the garden 
here can be managed without me.' 

* If this evening's work is a specimen of your 
skill and industrj^, it will be managed easily,' 
said I, * and for once I shall store some nuts.' 
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the cherries for tea.' 

* They grow too high for you,' suggested 
Graham ; * I must come.' 

* Look ! A pig in the kitchen-garden !' 

The two young figures started at a rush for 
the kitchen-garden, and I sat and watched them 
with tears of real laughter in my eyes. Up 
and down the paths, round and round the trees^ 
dodging the pig and each other, Graham leaping 
over whole beds of vegetables, and Josie skip- 
ping among them, sinking exhausted in their 
midst, and using the sun-bonnet as a missile! 
And all the time the air was full of clear, merry 
laughter, Graham's gay directions to his assist- 
ant, defiance hurled at his prey, and the bright 
raised tones and still gayer rebelHon of Josie. 
The happy sounds came down to me upon the 
quiet evening air, and as I looked and listened 
mv heart indeed was sad. After the morrow, 
Graham would have no one but me to speak to 
when he came over from his soKtary home. 
After the morrow Josie would have no one with 
whom to laugh and race and jest. 
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With a merry shout of my own name they 
ran up to me at last, their faces bright with ex- 
ercise, their eyes full of glad excitement. So 
the two faces were to haunt me often afterwards ! 

*Miss Trotwood's donkeys,' laughed Josie, 
pushing back her hair — the sun-bonnet was ly- 
ing on a cabbage up in the kitchen-garden — 
* were nothing to these strolling pigs. Auntie, 
who will chase them when I am gone ? But 
I shall have no pigs to chase in London.' 

'Luckily you will have no garden,' I re- 
marked, rising when I saw how the brightness 
died from Graham's face at her words ; * garden- 
ing is not your forte.' 

* No, no gardening,' returned Josie, coolly ; * I 
shall be generally reading novels. What shall 
you be doing, Mr. Harrington V 

* Missing you,' said Graham, very low and 
earnestly. 

* And you, auntie ? Oh I I know,' she whis- 
pered, answering herself, as she slipped her arm 
softly about my neck. 'You will always be 
writing long, long letters to me, telling me 
'everything — everything. You must write a long 
one every day, and post it every night.' 

' The prospect is alluring, my dear. Now go 
and make the tea.' 
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Kttle right to speak of his old faults. 

When we went in to tea, we found Josephine 
as gay and pretty as if no future parting had 
ever thrown a shadow over her ; but Graham's 
face was sad enough when at Igtst he rose to go; 
though that wets not to be his good-bye, for it 
had been arranged — at his request — ^that in the 
morning he should drive round to the cottage 
and take us to the station. 

When he was gone, all Josephine's fictitious 
gaiety went too ; and she sat beside my chair as 
quiet as a mouse, until I, finding the silence 
hardest of all to bear from her, roused her to talk 
of the life that awaited her in London. 

* When may I come back to you, auntie f 
That was her only question, and I thought it 

best to tell her plainly what it was harder for me 
to say than for her to hear. 

* Josie darHng, you will never come back to the 
old life ; and I fear your father will not even let 
you come to see me.' 

' Oh, auntie, he could not be so cruel!' she cried,, 
piteously. * Is he cruel V 
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I could only tell her that I knew but little of 
her father. Poor child, it was enough to tell. 

* You will come and see us, auntie V she 
pleaded. 

That question I could only turn aside, remind- 
ing her that, as I made such a fuss over travel- 
ling just five miles in to the country town, it 
was not at all likely that I should ever find 
courage to travel two hundred and fifty alone. 
And I did not add — what I felt she would hard- 
ly understand — that probably she herself would 
never ask me to do this when she knew her 
father better. 

Suddenly, in the silence that followed my 
words, Josephine jimiped up and took the rail- 
way-guide to the table, studying it closely under 
the lamp for a long time. 

* Auntie,' she exclaimed at last, turning with a 
long breath of reHef, * there is another train 
which reaches Birmingham in time for the last 
Great Western to Paddington I Oh, I wish I 
had looked again while Graham was here ! That 
early morning parting is so bleak and bitter, and 
the day so long to— to anyone left behind. We 
must let Graham know that he can come for us 
at twelve instead of eight.' 

We both rejoiced over this, as if fom- weeks 



I watched her take an envelope and address 
it, and I wondered to see her so long over the 
task. It took her but a few moments on other 
days to address a letter to Graham, yet now she 
lingered over every stroke of her pen, as if she 
wrote the name in a dream. She had only just 
finished it when Graham's own rap upon the 
outer door made us both start ; yet, when he 
came into the room, Josephine turned to him 
with indescribable coolness. 

* Auntie and I were just writing to you,' she 
observed, as if she and I were accustomed to 
write our letters jointly. 

* Were you? Give me the letter, please/ 

* Why did you come back V she asked, as she 
quietly slipped the empty envelope back into my 
desk. 

* Because I have been to the station and find 
that if you travel by the mid-day train ' 

* And I have been to Bradshaw and found the 
same !' put in Josie, merrily. ' That was what we 
were writing to you about.' 

' I want to ask you once again,' said Graham, 
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coloTiring painfally as he spoke, * to let me see 
you all the way to Paddington. I would take 
all trouble off your hands, and could bring Miss 
Herbert news of your safe arrival.' 

Josie would not hear of this. She decHned 
with a haste which pained him much, as I could 
see. But then I could not help agreeing with 
her, when she explained her reason to me after- 
wards: 

*Papa might be angry, or might be curious, 
or might even laugh ; and then I should feel I 
had wronged Graham.' 

When Mr. Harrington had received his answer, 
and once more said good night, I, guessing what 
he would Hke, and perhaps what Josephine 
would like too, proposed that we should walk 
with him down the garden. 

The May moon, at its full, was shining softly 
down upon the valley ; and the young leaves of 
the ash above the garden-gate were as still as if 
they had hushed their sweet night-whispers in 
pity for the mute, grave pain upon the young 
man's face. And it was then I noticed for the 
first time that in Josephine's dress was placed a 
sprig of the quaint Httle flower Graham had 
brought. 
. * I hope,' she said, looking slowly round, her 



* You seem to think that will never be,' put in 
Josie, with a hurried little shake of her head. 
* So, Graham, when I picture my return, one of 
the chief features of the picture must be your 
surprise at seeing me.' 

*K you ever think of me at all,' the young 
fellow added, still with the gloom so unusual to 
him. ' What stray thought of yours will ever 
reach me ? It is just as if, with exquisite, rare 
flowers round you, you could miss this scentless 
and insignificant one.' And shyly, and full ten- 
derly, he touched the Httle blossom in her dress. 

* Possibly,' said Josephine, in a tone which, 
though debonair, was very gentle, ' I may miss 
even my London Pride.' 

* You can take a root, my dear,' 1 suggested, 
practically. 

' I will, auntie.' 

* Josephine' — young Harrington's voice was 
full of eager anxiety when he presently broke 
the pause — 'if you ever feel that you would 
care to see me — I have no right to expect it, 
and I do not expect it, for in your father's house, 
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and among his firiends, you will soon forget me, 
of course —but if it ever should be that you need 
me, or think of anything which you would let 
me do for you, then just send me a spray of this 
flower, which 1 shall love from to-night. Send 
only a spray of this, without one single word, 
and I will come to you wherever I may be. I 
shall imderstand.' 

My child laughed a Kttle at his earnest words; 
but after he was gone, while we stood together 
at the gate, she was silent, very silent for her, 
while her arm was round me lovingly. Per- 
haps unshed tears stayed her words, as they 
stayed my own. 

THE LEAF. 

I shall never forget the loneliness of those 
summer months after Josephine left me. I 
strove hard and earnestly against my depres- 
sion, but the loss was ever present to me ; the 
solitude intruded on every effort to dispel it; 
and, beyond this, one fear kept the wound ever 
open for me — the fear for my child's present 
life. At first her letters had been just like our 
old chats, mentioning everything. But pres- 
ently they changed, and she wrote only of her 
old life with me ; not a word now of her London 



or *I wonder;' not a word of her father, and, 
above all, never one word of Graham — ^never 
one word. Over these letters my old eyes grew 
dim and tearful ; though the worst thought was 
that other tears had often fallen on them first. 

Graham Harrington came to the cottage as 
often during that summer as he had been accus- 
tomed to come ; but I rarely heard the old ring 
of happiness in his voice now. 

Hour after hour would he sit with me through 
those lovely evenings, waiting and Kstening for 
news of Josephine ; or he would water and weed 
her favourite flower-beds ; or perhaps he and I 
would sit, just as Josie and I used to sit in the 
sun-setting, silent and thoughtful, with utter 
confidence in each other. And at such times as 
these it was that Graham would win me to read 
him bits of her letters. 

But as time went on I grew to dread doing 
this, until at last I left it off entirely ; for when 
I read her words aloud I seemed to hear so 
plainly the sound of tears in them I 

Slowly the winter came upon us — upon me 
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still lonely at the cottage, upon Graham still 
lonely at the farm. Sometimes I wished that 
he would resolve to go, in spite of all seeming 
obstacles, to see my darling. Bnt he never 
guessed this. He had neither the pride nor the 
suspicion which would have encouraged such a 
guess. He pictured Josephine's father, a noble 
honourable gentleman, moving in a world in 
which, he said, he had no place. So, as he had 
not been able to read the truth in what I read 
him, could I bear to tell it ? 

At last there came one winter morning when 
I arose with a strong new resolution in my 
mind. I would go myself to see my child. All 
these harassing and wearing doubts, which kept 
me awake and restless night after night, should 
be set at rest. I might be of no use to her ; I 
might not be needed to help or comfort; I 
might even vex her by my presence. Still I 
would go, for there was another possibiHty. So 
I rose and dressed and started, before I had 
really given myself time to wonder over my 
own decision. 

What a journey it was for me ! I gave my- 
self up for lost over and over again, and re- 
signed all hope of arriving at my destination. 
But I asked a great many questions, and got a 



engaged rooms near for myself, and left my box 
there. 

Miss Marsh was at home alone — so the foot- 
man told me, eyeing me curiously from the 
brilliant hall, as if Miss Marsh's lady-callers were 
rare — Would I walk upstairs ? 

When my eyes fell on her at last, the tears 
came with the pain of sudden blindness ; and 
yet in that moment I did not know why. She 
was sitting before the &e alone, in a long, 
beautifully-furnished room. Her dress was 
handsome and costly, but I missed in a moment 
the dainty and bright Kttle tricks of finery 
which used to vex my stiff old-fashioned taste, 
yet in which — as I was generally obUged to 
confess to my mortification — ^my pet always 
looked so pretty. Before she turned and saw 
me, I had time to notice this, and that her 
beautiful face was worn and pale. A moment 
afterwards she rose with a cry, and her face was 
hidden on my neck. We sat down before the 
fire, she and I, when she had taken my shawl 
and bonnet ; and we talked as — I was going to 
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say as we used to talk, but, ah, it was so 
different ! 

I could say very little, and so long pauses en- 
sued between us ; while all the time Josie clung 
to me, as if it were enough for her to see and 
feel me there, even if I did not speak. Looking 
wistfully into my face, she would ask me of a 
hundred things — of myself, of the cottage, of 
her birds and flowers, of the ash-tree at the 
gate, of the strolling pigs, of the servants, and 
of the poor. Then, turning her face quite away 
again, she would tell me how pleasant it was to 
see me, though I should be always sorry that I 
came. Never once, I noticed, did she even 
mention Graham Harrington's name. 

*Papa will not be in to-night,' she said, 
presently ; * we shall be together. Let me hasten 
dinner, or, auntie' — while a sudden gleam of 
pleasure lighted up her face — 'shall we have 
tea together — a dinner-tea, as we used to have 
at the cottage when we had been travelling all 
the five miles from the town ? Do.' 

Of course I liked the idea ; but then whatever 
she had proposed, with such a flash of gladness 
in her yearning eyes, I should have chosen above 
all things. 

Just then a servant entered the room and 



' Why go, my dear VI asked, ' Why not have 
sent word you were engaged V 

* I dare not,' she answered, and the three low 
words told me the whole story of her father'^ 
rule. ' But you will come with me, auntie ? 
Come with me,' she pleaded, with such piteous 
earnestness that I, tired and travel-stained 
though I was, followed her into the drawing- 
room. 

The next hour showed my child to me in an 
entirely new light. With a calm and quiet 
grace, totally at variance with her old winning, 
changeful moods, she received the eager atten- 
tions of this German count, who, it was evident, 
had paid many such visits as this before. No 
wonder I contrasted my child's behaviour to 
him with her old treatment of Graham. There 
was a patient hearing of all he had to say ; a 
patient bearing of his eager attentions ; no defi- 
ance, no coyness, no teasing, even no laughter, 
to remind me of the old pleasant evening-times 
when Graham came to the cottage. 

Now and then I tried to win Count Allers- 
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dorf to converse with me, that Josie might feel 
the relief; but — very naturally, I suppose — he 
made the conversations as short as possible, and 
I could see that he would have been much more 
gratefal to me if I had left the room altogether. 
Just when I began to hope there was a prospect 
of his leaving, he handed Josephine a parcel, 
and told her it was the duet of which he had 
spoken to her on the previous day. Would she 
try it with him then ? For an instant she turn- 
ed away, with an impatient weariness, then, 
as hastily she checked herself, and took the 
music to the piano. But to see them together 
there — the middle-aged, dissipated man of the 
world and the child who had grown up so close 

« 

to my heart — and to hear their voices blending 
in this showy, unhomely room, was almost more 
than I could bear. 

When Count Allerfedorf left at last, Josephine 
uttered no word about him, but took me out of 
the drawing-room hastily. After tea we talked 
together again, still with that heavy silence 
falling upon us now and then, and still with 
the sound of unshed tears in my darling's 
voice. At last, after waiting in vain for the 
words I expected, I asked Josephine why she 
had never inquired after Graham Harrington. 

VOL. II. M 



'But you will not tell him?' she cried, her 
voice stirred and shaken by its great earnestness 
and fear. ' Oh, do not tell him I Promise me, 
auntie I' 

'Why?' 

* Because — oh, auntie, you do not understand 
— you never can understand I Could I bear that 
he should scorn me, as all honourable men who 
— who know us — scorn me V 

* Tell me why, Josie. Your old guardian-aunt 
should know the truth/ 

* But if you are happier not knowing it f — 
and the girl's voice broke into sobbing. * Oh ! 
auntie, why did you let me*come here V 

* I knew but little, my dear, of the life to 
which you were coming, though enough to 
make me try, with all the power I had, to keep 
you. My letters were always returned — at first 
with insult, afterwards unopened — and I could 
do nothing more. I had no legal right over Sir 
Lewis Marsh's child. Before you were bom, 
my dear, I knew your father was a gambler ; 
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but there were times when I hoped his life was 
different now. How is it, Josie? You have 
every sign about you of great wealth.' 

'Yes, every sign,' she answered, with a 
shudder. ' But, oh, I am filled with such con- 
tempt — ^for him and for myself I And such deep, 
deep shame I' 

* Because the wealth is obtained — so V I ques- 
tioned, very low. 

* Yes.' 

* If he would but let you come back!' I sighed, 
but with no hope myself. 

* Let me come back !' she echoed, with bitter 
sadness. * Oh, auntie, you do not understand !' 

' I think I do, my dear ;' for, though I had 
lived in the country all my life, I had read and 
heard of such things as this ; and I knew a httle 
of Sir Lewis Marsh. 

' Auntie ' — my child^s voice was almost strange 
to me in its intense and dreary scorn, — 'he 
makes me aid in his schemes now. At first 
there were terrible times, when he had roughly 
to enforce his authority ; and oh, auntie, more 
than once I have run away — ^run away ' — ah, it 
was so pitiful to see the girl glance timidly 
round the room as if in dread of her own words I 
— * trying to come back to you, and he overtook 
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* That need not hurt you, dear,' 1 said, though 
I hardly knew why, for my blood was boiling 
with indignation. 

* And you cannot guess ' — the faltering voice 
was striving hard to be steady — 'the lowest 
shame of all. Oh, don't put your arms about 
me, and don't look at me so tenderly I I can 
bear it all better when I feel isolated, as I did 
before you came. Listen ! Again and again 
he has promised me to — ^to gentlemen who 
come here unsuspecting, who know us only as a 
rich baronet and his — his heiress. He leads 
them on to play, and — and to admire me ; and 
— oh, you can guess how it ends I Sometimes 
they bid me good-bye — ^ruined men. Some- 
times' — the girl's white lips were rigid now, 
and would hardly frame the words — ' sometimes 
they see it all in time, and utter their contempt 
to me. How can you ever even faintly dream 
of the agony of listening to such words as these? 
But he does not care. The next day he will 
offer his patronage — with his daughter thrown in 
— to another who, perhaps, openly laughs at the 
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thought of wedding the gambler's daughter, 
whose name is jested over in a hundred card 
and billiard-rooms; the girl whose father' — 
with such an effort did the young Hps frame the 
word which ought to be lovingly uttered — 
^ offers her for sale to any rich man whom he 
can make his dupe.' The tears were coming 
slowly at last into the feverish, wide eyes. <Now 
you see how hopelessly I have drifted from the 
old life, and from you, and from — Graham.' 

' And have you no power to resist Sir Lewis's 
commands, Josie V I asked, holding her to my 
heart. 

* I have tried and tried, but all in vain. What 
is my will against his ? And he is my father. 
Oh, auntie, if I had only died before I had this 
to tell — died, with my hands and heart unsullied, 
in that dear little home of yours I' 

' And ' — I felt I must speak now, hard as the 
words were to utter — ^ this gentleman who sang 
with you to-day V 

* He,' repUed my child, with a sudden tighten- 
ing of her lips, ' has my father's last promise ; 
and he — will have it kept. In a few days I am 
to marry him — ^if I Hve, for sometimes I feel as 
if life could not last over that.' 

*I wonder,' said I, trying to speak quite 
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will not tell Graham ? If you are to tell him, I 
can even wish you had not come, though you 
can never know what joy it was to me to see 
your face again. Oh, auntie, don't tell Graham! 
Graham must not know. He — ^he will hear of it 
afterwards, as others will. Promise — ^promise! 
I will hold you so until you promise.' 

She was on her knees beside me now, her hot 
and restless fingers tightly clasping mine. I 
saw with what terrible eagerness the request 
came straight from her heart ; yet how could I 
promise to stand quietly by and see her sacri- 
ficed? Waiting for my answer, she clung to 
me, and held me, and cried in such passionate 
pleading, that I could no longer keep silence, 
looking on the white face of the child I loved 
so dearly. 

'My dear, could this misery be greater for 
you just from the fact of Graham Harrington's 
knowing it V 

' Oh, a thousand times greater ! A thousand, 
thousand times !' 

So, though I had fought against it resolutely. 
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I could not bear to see her pain, and I promised 
after all not to tell Graham — not to tell him (so 
she insisted) either by word of mouth or by 
letter. And, when I had made the promise, I 
felt that I was the most to be pitied of us all, so 
utterly disheartened and beyond hope did I feel; 
while Josie, trying piteously to stay her tears 
now that she had won the promise, thanked me 
with broken eagerness. 

I stayed with my child as long as I dared, 
and then went away for the night. But it was 
a useless ceremony to go to bed, for all the 
sleep or rest I got. Never in my life had I 
spent such a night as that, not even after 
Josephine's mother had left me. The promise I 
had given to my child was a binding one, and 
shut me off from all help in winning her back. 
I could only return alone, and leave her to 
finish the shameful career which her father had 
shaped for her. I could make one more appeal 
to him, but that was all ; and, knowing him, I 
had no hope at all in that. 

I went to his house very early, that I might 
find him at home ; but, early as it was, Sir Lewis 
was out. He and Miss Marsh were riding, the 
servant told me ; but Miss Marsh had left a note 
for me in her own room. 




I passed. I felt as if I never again should care 
to enter a house where wealth and luxury 
abounded. I found my way easily to Josephine's 
room, and there I saw the note lying on a table 
beside the &e. Holding it in my hand, I tried 
to prepare myself for the worst that it could 
tell, while my eyes lingered on the signs of my 
child's late presence. Gradually a certain dif- 
ference between this room and those below 
struck me, with a reminder of my own cottage 
home ; and this increased tenfold when I saw, 
on the Httle table beside Josephine's seat at the 
fire, a flower-pot containing a root of London 
Pride. The tears rose thickly to my eyes, as my 
thoughts went suddenly back to that last night, 
when Josephine wore the flower in her dress, 
and when Graham had touched it, while we stood 
with him in the moonlight at the garden gate. 

And by degrees a memory came to me which 
made my heart beat with a new strength of 
hope. Then my hands trembled, and my 
eyes grew dim, so that I could scarcely read 
Josie's note. I had to go through it several 
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times before I folly understood what it told 
me. Sir Lewis had heard of my visit, and also 
that I intended to return to the country on the 
following Wednesday; so he had taken his 
daughter away, professedly for a ride, but she 
knew they would not return till the Thursday 
morning, when her marriage settlements were 
to be signed. Following the few sad, loving 
words to me, came a reminder of my promise ; 
but this did not dishearten me as it would have 
done a few minutes before. I folded my child's 
letter and put it away, took a leaf from the little 
plant beside the fire, and left the room and the 
house. 

When I reached my own lodgings, I opened 
my desk and took from it the envelope which 
Josephine herself had addressed to Graham on 
the night before she came to London. I had 
never torn it nor thrown it away, for every 
memory of that last night .was precious to me 
now. I put the leaf into it without a word of 
writing, sealed the envelope, and went out 
myself aad posted it. Then, for the first time 
allowing myself to think it over, I grew terribly 
afraid of what I had done. 



riage settlements were to be signed. Early as 
it was, I found Sir Lewis and Miss Marsh had 
just returned. 

There came no tears to Josephine's eyes when 
she met me in her own room, for her misery was 
far beyond tears now. Though her hands shook 
almost helplessly as she changed her habit, she 
would not summon her maid. I tried to help 
her, and to comfort her, but failed utterly. 

' Why are you not gone home, auntie V she 
cried, while yet she clung to me as if she 
could never let me go. * It will be hard even 
for you, and harder than ever for me. Papa 
has no idea you can have stayed ; he has just 
sent to hasten me. They are waiting for me in 
the Ubrary now.' 

* Smooth your hair, my darling,' said I, speak- 
ing quite placidly, to all seeming. 

' I look,' remarked Josephine, smiling coldly 
at her reflection in the glass, ' very like a bride, 
auntie, don't I? Did you ever in old times 
dream of my marrying ? I fancy you did, be- 
cause you were so good to me — ah, so fond of 
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me ! If so, did you picture this face ? You 
hardly recognised it on Monday when you 
came ; but it is years older now, isn't it ? 
Auntie, why did you come ? It was as if some 
one called me back from the grave to life again 
— ^real life, I mean, loving and innocent and 
true. It — it is harder to turn back to the grave 
nowT 

I could not speak. I had moved away, and 
was folding my child's habit in a most ridiculous 
manner. 

* There ! I am ready I' — Josephine's chiU low 
voice startled me again — * kiss me now, atintie. 
It is good-bye. A long, long, hopeless good-bye I*^ 

* I am coming with you. I shall wait to see 
my child true to herself, brave at the last.' 

* How ? Oh, auntie, how ?' she faltered. 

* True to her own heart, and to the man she 
loves; brave to choose right and truth, even 
though wrong and falsehood are thrust upon 
her.' 

* But,* she cried, in a voice of keen, quick an- 
guish, ' I have tried and tried, and failed ; and 
now ' 

I did not let her finish the sentence. I took 
her cold hands in mine and kissed her, and then 
we went downstairs together. 
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as if I had been stumnoned ; but I tried to look 
away from Josephine to the gentleman who was 
chosen for her husband. How he, of all men, 
could bear to look upon my child's white face, 
I do not know. There was a lawyer present ; 
but, unlike me, he seemed to see nothing of 
what was going on. 

While her father was reading over one of the 
papers, Josephine went up to Count Allersdorf 
and spoke to him, slowly and gently. I forget 
her words, but they were a last plea to be re- 
leased from the marriage which he was forcing 
upon her — such a touching, pitiful appeal I 

I fancied perhaps she would not have said this 
at the last moment, if I had not whispered those 
words to her upstairs, for her eyes sought mine 
with a. quiet hopelessness, when he eagerly an- 
swered that he was prepared to teach her to 
love him after their marriage. 

Sir Lewis had at first turned angrily to stop 
his daughter's words ; but he had paused now 
to Hsten to a strange voice and step in the hall. 
Just as the Count gave Josephine that cruel. 
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selfish answer, whicli lie uttered with much 
ardent unpressiveness, the library door was 
opened for a gentleman to enter, and the sound 
of his step, quiet but fearless, set all my pulses 
throbbing. 

There was a cry from my child's white lips^ 
and it sent me to her side in a nameless fear. 
But it was a cry of sudden hfe, not death, 
and then I knew that Graham had not come too 
late. 

I saw at once what a good thing it was that 
he had been summoned only by Josephine's 
emblem. It had made him quite certain that 
she herself had sent for him, and he took her 
hands with a proud, prompt confidence which 
gave him the necessary advantage over his 
rival, and which could not have belonged to 
Graham's humble, anxious love, if he had not 
felt that she herself had acknowledged her need 
of him at last. 

The story was soon told him — my child told 
it herself, in a few low, broken, troubled words 
— and then, under his quiet, firm protection, and 
feeling how steady and fearless was his love, all 
the strength she needed came to her. Certainly 
there followed a troubled and miserable scene 
for us all, and others too ; yet Graham was so 
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And on the bright, pretty face of old times, 
there rests none of the worn, hopeless look of 
those London days. 

In my own garden, just below my window, 
the London Pride flourishes in a wonderful man- 
ner, tended with untiring care by my darling 
and her husband, who both, it seems to me, 
love the little humble plant above all other 
flowers. 
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WE are sitting together in the porch, under a 
perfect canopy of cherry-blossom, and 
are looking round on fifty acres of as flourish- 
ing land as one could find in New England, 
where — unh'ke Old England — there is no 
crowding and no scarcity of space. We have 
several EngUshmen in the state, and the old 
man opposite me is one. The newspaper — 
every comer of which has been carefully 
examined — ^is laid down now upon his knee; 
and the thoughtful, far-oflf look, which I have 
noticed often before, has gathered in his frank, 
kind eyes. 

Their dreamy glance wanders out beyond the 
rich orchard-trees ; beyond the distant beeches, 
now so softly clothed; and then it comes back 
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rails, and talks for a few minutes witli th 
young man who rows. As he looks up to an- 
swer^ her, a quick, bright flush mounts in his 
face ; and she, seeing it, and understanding it 
well, smiles to herself as she goes on her way. 
A sUght, dark-haired, happy-looking girl she is, 
whose Kght feet scarcely stir the wild flowers, as 
she dips into the orchard shadow, and whose clear 
voice, singing as she goes, sounds like a bird's 
voice in the forest, so glad and so content it is. 

Pulling strongly, but with a short, nervous 
strokes, against the tide, the young man rows 
on, with only one loving glance at the girl's 
retreating figure. A lithe, active-looking young 
fellow he is, his fair curUng hair and happy 
blue eyes making him look younger than his 
years. 

I do not know exactly how it comes about. 
I do not know whether I begin to speak of 
them or my companion does ; whether he reads 
my interest and my curiosity in my face; or 
whether the silence and beauty of the scene 
and time open his heart to speak to me now of 
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the life of which he hardly ever speaks; but, 
while we sit under the clustering blossoms, 
he tells me of it. So I understand what has 
often puzzled me ; the link between the old 
man beside me and the young one who smiles 
up at him, as the boat passes on, with the 
loving glance — ^half trusting, half protecting — 
which I have often noticed. 

' My farm in England in those old days,' the 
old man says, ' was but a small one, sm-ely ; but 
to me it was the pleasantest and dearest spot 
in all the old country. I had to work hard, of 
course ; but the work was what I loved, and I 
had those I loved about me. My worst thought 
was that my children never seemed to love it. 
Jessie married and went out to America almost 
as soon as she left school, and you may guess 
that that was a sore parting, for she was our 
only girl. Gradually I began to see that Hany, 
though he would not say a word of it to vex 
me, didn't care about the labour ; and I fancied 
he was always hankering after a less laborious 
life, where the work would be for his head in- 
stead of for his hands and feet. He had different 
ideas from his father's of what were advanta^ges 
to a young man. For me they were country 
air, early rising, and the healthy appetite of a 
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with me and under me ; but I could find out 
that he talked a good deal to his mother about 
the sort of life he would have chosen, if it had 
been given to him to choose his o^vn. And the 
mother, though she could not understand hi& 
longing, and would not have left her sunny littla 
home for the grandest town house in the world, 
always listened to him gently, and encouraged 
him to talk on ; until the feeling wore itself away,, 
and he went out to his mowing or thresh- 
ing or harrowing, just my own ready, helpful 
lad once more. And, when his day's work was 
over, he would take off his heavy boots, and sit 
in his blouse and slippers by the fire on winter 
nights, or at the open window in the summer 
twilight ; his young head bent over some book 
or other, I watching him astonished, because I 
had never opened such a one through all my 
life — ^watching, rather frightened sometimes, 
when it struck me he had too shght a figure for 
a hardy farmer's son, or when I noticed how 
deUcate was the face bent earnestly above the 
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open book, or how diflFerent from mine were the 
fingers that lay upon the page. 

'I could not help thinking very doubtfully 
how such a farmer would manage the land when 
I should be taken, and how his mother would 
fare then. This wonder was not to perplex me 
long, for the mother was taken first. No need 
to tell you about that ; and, even if I tried, I 
think I could not. I could not tell even what 
that loss was to Harry ; much less could I tell 
what it was to myself. 

* I was saving money then — putting by a good 
bit most years — and it was a very pleasant 
thought to me that I should have something to 
leave the children, let the message come when 
it would. I suppose everyone who has a little 
feels inclined to make more ; so when Lawyer 
Watkin, whom everybody talked so much about, 
saying he was doing wonders with everybody's 
money — doubling it at the least — offered to do 
a good thing with mine, I was very content he 
should have it. He and I used to chuckle to- 
gether over the amount this plan was to bring 
me, and I thought how astonished Harry would 
be when he found out what he was to inherit, 
and how Jessie would stare at the letter which 
told her of the legacy her father had left her. I 
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Ravensley died a moneyed man, after all. 

' At Watkin's suggestion, I declined to renew 
the lease of the farm, then nearly expired, think- 
ing that, as my money was accnmulating so 
rapidly, I could in another year take a larger 
one. The year had nearly reached its end when 
the news came that Watkin had disappeared — 
disappeared with the savings of half the county, 
not one penny of which could ever be returned 
to any of us. 

* I had lost all I possessed, and was a beggar 
in my old age. A few words will teU that 
misery. Yet that was not my hardest thought 
when I heard the sickening tale, and saw the 
poverty in many houses. It was a doubt 
whether there could be a heaven to look upon 
such misery wrought by one man, and to let 
him live in ease upon the widow's mite, and 
the hard-earned saving for the orphan children. 
But I have felt since — knowing how he lived 
and how he died — that Heaven's justice is too 
far above om- comprehension for us to dare to 
question it. 
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' It was on a dismal February morning that I 
went into the house at home, with weak and 
tottering step, and laid a heavy hand on Harry's 
arm — ^he was waiting breakfast for me. 

* " Harry, we have not a farthing of our own, 
my lad. We are two of the poorest men on earth 
at this moment." 

*I think all he said was trying to comfort me ; 
but I did not hear a word, for every evil thought 
I had was busy with him that had done this 
thing, and the evil words would come crowding 
from my lips at last. 

* " But we are beggars, Harry !" I cried, fierce- 
ly, when he tried to tell me that to hear my 
words was worse than the loss of the money. 

' " No, we are not," said Harry, firmly, " for we 
have never begged, and never will. There's 
plenty of work in the world, father, and we both 
work well." 

*I looked into his sad, quiet face, and my 
thoughts grew hot and wicked when I felt 
how that fiend had robbed him, and that the 
world would not help him if this blow should kill 
me. Then my strength and anger gave way, 
and I fell forward on the table, sobbing like a 
very baby. 

'From that day nothing prospered with us. 



and they seemed to be striving very hard, yet 
merely earning a bare subsistence. Yet, poor 
as they might be, I think, if we had had the 
power, Harry and I would have gone out to 
them, because we felt so utterly lonely. But we 
had not. We tried first to obtain employment 
ne^ir our old home, but it was of no use ; and at 
last we went up to London. I don't know why, 
except that, as there were more people there, we 
thought there would be more chance of work 
All the way, even in the noisy, crowded, third- 
class carriage, Harry's face was bright and hope- 
ful. He had been the stronger since our trou- 
ble came, in spite of my hard hands and sinewy 
arms. 

' But how slight and deUcate he looked among 
the folk he travelled with I And how diflferent 
from their rough manners was his gentle care for 
his old father I 

' That was not the last time I saw him bright 
and hopeful, though afterwards it came only by 
fits and starts between his toilsome, tiring walks 
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about the city, where he sought early and late 
for work to do. 

'"Wait patiently and bravely, father," he 
used to say ; " it will come at last, and bring 
enough for us both," For he would not- hear, 
while any hope lasted, of my seeking employ- 
ment too. 

* " It is time your hands were resting," he 
would say ; " and it would be happiness for me 
to work for both." 

' I used to beg him to let me walk back again 
into the country, and get hard labour on some 
farm ; but it hurt him sorely when I spoke of it ; 
and so at last, seeing him grow thinner and 
more restless and eager every day, I gave it up, 
really afraid to leave him. But when he was 
. safely away I went out too, and sometimes got 
odd jobs about the streets, and so could bring 
home a sixpence or threepence now and then. 
I pretended it all came out of the Httle store 
which was vanishing so fast, for on the first day 
when, unthinkingly, I told him what I had done, 
he laid his arms across the wdndow of our attic, 
and the loose glass shook and rattled with his 
sobs. After that I never dared to tell him I had 
been trying to get work. So we went on. 



have been in tliis country — Harry came into our 
bare, sunless room with quite a changed look on 
his face ; and I knew, before he spoke, what he 
was going to say to me, when he put his slender 
hands upon my bent old shoulders, and brought 
his Ups close to mine — so close that 1 could not 
help it, wifeless and daughterless as I had been 
so long, motherless and sisterless as he had 
been ; his girhsh, gentle face was close to mine, 
and I kissed him as if he had been a daughter 
instead of a son. For years afterwards, in my 
dreams, I felt the clinging, answering touch of 
his Ups, and was thankful in my heart that, in 
his happiness that night, he could kiss me as he 
would have kissed his mother. 

' He had got employment at last ; work which 
he had been at all day, and in which he could rise, 
he said, imtil he was a rich and clever man ; so I 
should have ease and comfort now. Ah, what a 
night that was ! I went out, taking some of my 
little vanishing store, and bought us each a rasher 
and some beer; and then we spread a great 
feast, talking all the time, and often having 
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to stop in our work to laugh at each other. 

*But Harry, in his excited gratitude, could 
not eat his share after all. He made a worse 
attempt than he had done even through all that 
anxious time of trial ; so I ate mine alone, care- 
fully demolishing every fragment, and smacking 
my Ups over them until the happy smile upon 
my dear lad's wasted face was more than I 
dared look at. 

*How he worked through that week, with 
every power he possessed of mind or body I He 
would come panting in to his dinner, having run 
all the way from the office, and, with a face all 
full of eager happiness, he would talk to me for 
a few minutes at our meal, and then run off 
again. It seemed as if he could not eat now, any 
more than when he was in such doubt and anx- 
iety ; yet he looked so glad that I could not fret 
about him. Even when he came to me at night 
— his office-work over for the day — ^he worked 
on still. 

' " Harry," I would say, " you will be a rich 
man fast enough now, without losing all your 
resting-time. You take only half of the hour 
allowed you for your dinner; you are at the 
office sooner than you need be, and stay later. 
This is too much for you," 



denly, and propose a walk out into the country, 
which was, of course, always a treat to me. 

' On Saturday night Harry came home, flush- 
ed with a keener happiness and eagerness than 
ever. His master had praised him highly, and 
the pleasant, appreciating words were intensely 
sweet to Harry. He brought his first-earned 
money up to mo, and the thin fingers were hot 
and trembUng when they opened to lay the 
gold before me. 

' " Father," he said, brokenly, " I wish it could 
give, in its spending, the happiness it has given 
in its earning." 

' " All this, all this, my lad ?" I exclaimed. 
" You never told me !" 

' " No," said Harry, in a quick, trembling voice' 
as he clasped his hands together to keep them 
still, " I wanted a surprise for you. I earned it 
all, father ; and I shall go on, earning and earning 
until you want for nothing — nothing." 

' " But, if you never rest, dear lad, you cannot 
work," I said, touching the gold softly and grate- 
fully, but not taking it up. 
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* " This is Saturday night," he laughed, " and I 
can rest. Don't you think, father, that we can 
go to church to-morrow, out in the country 
somewhere, where the air is pure and the birds 
are singing ?" 

* " Yes, yes," I said, eagerly, " let us go where 
we can think of the old home." 

* " And of the happier one to come," added 
Harry, softly. And for an instant I felt a strange, 
new longing for that restful, sorrowless home of 
which I knew my boy was thinking. 

' I felt sure he was too much excited to sleep 
that night, and eveiy now and then I rose on my 
mattress, to Hsten, and to try to look at him. 
But he lay quite still, and in the morning fell 
asleep. Silently I lay and listened for his fitful 
breathing, and when at last I rose in my restless- 
ness, and looked down upon his sleeping face, I 
knew that he would wake in Heaven. 

' I don't know how I knew it. I felt then 
that I must have known it all night, and been 
preparing myself ; yet when the bells rang all 
around me, bewildering and deafening me with 
their call to that service which Harry and I were 
to have gone together to hear, I knelt moaning 
and rebelling beside the Uttle bed where my boy 
lay dead. 



of which I know nothing, imtil I crept from the 
hospital, back to the room where we two had 
lived, and begged that I might have it once 



again. 



' It was harder for me now to find work to do, 
perhaps because, having only myself to work 
for, I did not care to try so hard to find it 
Slowly — after my own were gone — I parted 
with my dear boy's things, but I never touched 
the sovereign he had brought me on that last 
night. I never touched it except to look at it 
now and then, and to lay it tenderly against my 
hungry, shaking Hps. It was as sacred in my 
eyes as if it had been the dying gift of my fav- 
ourite child. 

' One day a new purpose entered my heart. 
I had been watching a crossing-sweeper receive 
many a gift from the passers-by, while 1 stood 
unnoticed and unhired, when I made a sudden 
determination. Lest I should go back from it if 
I left myself time to debate, I hurried away, and 
with my last shilling bought the strongest broom 
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I could obtain for it. I found a crossing near 
the Great Northern Station, and I kept it as 
clean as if it had been under cover. I was but 
a feeble old man, but to have seen me sweep- 
ing on a muddy day, you would have said my 
strength was inexhaustible. I said to myself 
that, if kind hands paid me for the power of 
crossing there with unsoiled boots, they should 
be served in earnest. And kind hands did pay 
me, and sometimes a kindly smile rewarded me. . 
Perhaps it grew out of watching for these, and 
getting used to a few who passed me every day, 
but 1 got at last to think a great deal of the 
passers, to wonder about the sort of work they 
went into the city to do, and about the homes 
they went back to in the evening. It wasn't 
very natural, perhaps, in an old man like me, 
but I had no one else to think of, except some 
one whose memory brought tears into my eyes, 
and Jessie, who was so far away that my 
thoughts could not follow her, in a strange 
country and a strange home of which she had 
told me so Uttle. 

' At a very short distance from my crossing 
there was a row of dusty houses, all of them, I 
think, lodging-houses. I never quite got to 
know the people who kept them, for lodging- 



penny. I grew to dislike her so much at last, 
that I almost rejoiced when I saw that the 
card with Apartments on it was oftener in her 
windows than in any of the others. " And no 
. wonder !" I used to say, whenever I saw her 
ill-humoured face. 

* One morning, before I began my work, as I 
looked around me on the familiar scene, I no- 
ticed that the card which had been for so long 
in the window of No. 7 was gone. " Not for 
long," I said, involuntarily to myself ; " nobody 
stays with her for long." And then I forgot all 
about it until the evening, when I was getting 
a bit tired, and standing for a few minutes rest- 
ing on my broom, and watching the crowd of 
passengers coming out from the station-yard. 
Suddenly the sight of one young man, walking 
alone and coming slowly towards me, struck me 
with a great shock, and made my heart beat, 
so that I put my hands to still its pain. The 
fair deHcate face was so Hke Harry's face, the 
slight figure recalled my own boy so suddenly 
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and so strangely, that no wonder my pulses gallop- 
ed and my head reeled. He came on, walking 
listlessly with a dejected, weary look, which it 
is sad to see on any young face, and was doubly 
sad to me to see on this one. As he came up 
to me, quite naturally and almost unconsciously, 
he put his hand into his pocket, and looking at 
me with a smile — a very jflitting though pleasant 
one — he put a penny into my hand, which actu- 
ally shook at his touch. 

*I remember holding the coin almost in a 
dream, while I followed him with my eyes. I 
saw him go into No. 7, and I turned away with 
a sigh, because it was he who had chanced to seek 
his home there. 

* Day after day he passed me on his way to or 
from the station, and always, when he passed 
one way, he held the penny towards me with 
the same slight, pleasant smile. And always 
did I look longingly for him, that I might see, 
for a few minutes, the face which reminded me 
of my own son. 

* These few minutes got to be the brightest bit 
of my day, imtil at last that was clouded, because 
the face I loved to watch grew to have a 
fretting look upon it, and the smile which I had 
grown accustomed to came very rarely. And 
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but trying to be out of his sight when he cross- 
ed. His daily gift to me was but a halfpenny 
now, and the sight of it always brought the 
tears into my weak old eyes. Weeks went on ; 
the change came very slowly, yet I saw it al- 
ways. I noticed now that whenever he left 
his lodgings he had a parcel with him, and often 
the woman I disHked would stand upon the step 
and talk loudly to him as he went. When I saw 
this, I always knew what she was saying, and 
would hasten away that I might not see the 
worn face that day. 

' He was carrying his things gradually away. 
I knew it well enough, and my heart grew sorer 
and sorer. 

' There was but one thing 1 could do— that 
one thing I would do, for Harry's sake. The 
morning after I had made that resolution, I 
could hardly do any work, for keeping my 
hand upon the pocket where lay that one 
precious sovereign which my boy had earned 
for me. 

' He came at last. It was one of those mom- 
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ings when I saw the woman standmg with 
him in the narrow passage, speaking with a 
raised, angry voice, and I wasn't surprised 
that he came ont and walked towards the 
station more tiredly than ever. I stood right 
in his way to-day, and thanked him pleasantly 
when, with his gentle smile, he put the half- 
penny into my hand. He had almost reach- 
ed the entrance to the station, when I came 
up to him, panting, the sovereign in my hand. 

* " Look, sir ; you dropped it just as you pass- 
ed me ; I was barely in time to pick it up. I 
saw it was yours, and I was afraid of missing 
you. Quick, please, sir, for I've left my broom." 

' I shall never, as long as I live, forget his 
face. Much as my own boy had suflfered, I 
knew that I had never seen pain like this upon his 
face. Flushing oddly, he thanked me with dry, 
stiff Ups ; and, though he quickened his pace, I 
was back at my work before he was round the 
comer, sweeping with all my might and main, 
and looking at nothing but the dirt which I col- 
lected, for it didn't matter that I should see that 
through the tears. 

* He never passed again, and, though I still 
caught myself often looking for him, I never had 
really expected him after that morning. Winter 

o2 



1 felt that, to make so Kttle change a life's for- 
tune, there must needs be strength and energy 
to will and work the change. 

' It was a chilly March night. 1 had been very 
low and depressed all day, and very slowly I 
went from my crossing half over London to reach 
my old room. As I entered the court I had a 
sort of consciousness that I was being followed, 
and I remembered that the same consciousness 
had been upon me once or twice during my 
walk. I stayed a moment on the step, listening, 
for it was dark now ; but, hearing nothing more, 
I mounted the stairs. 1 made myself busy light- 
ing a fire and tidying up the room ; and when 
that was done, and I sat down to rest, I was 
all at once aware that the door had been pushed 
open a few inches, and a little packet put inside. 

* I took it up and opened it, wondering. In 
part of an old torn envelope there lay two half- 
sovereigns. I turned them over and over, though, 
of course, I knew from whom they came. Then 
he had guessed that the money was mine I But 
why did he not bring it back himself, and tell 
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me he had guessed ? How had he won it back ? 
Where was he ? Was he now a prosperous man, 
who could well afford to repay such a loan as 
this, or was he leaving himself penniless once 
more ? He would hardly have returned the 
money so, if the payment had been easy to him. 
I took up the torn paper again, and examined it 
carefully. There was part of an address written 
upon it, but only six letters were distinguishable 
— " crew's St." 

I puzzled over it a long time ; but I had not 
lived a year in London without picking up the 
names of most of the streets — ^that is a sort of 
geography which the poorest of us know the best 
— and so I guessed that the writing had been 
" St. Andrew's Street," and that it was not far 
away — a poor and shabby street, keeping its own 
ground with a negKgent obstinacy, back to back 
with the streets bright and aHve with wealth and 
life and energy. 

' I went to St. Andrew's Street in the morn- 
ing, and made my way from house to house. 
They all seemed just alike, high and bare and 
shabby, only that outside some few of the win- 
dows a broken wooden box stood on the sill, 
with fading, brown stalks straggling over it. Not 
one had the smallest look of home about it. I 



of one. of the unsearched houses, I began to talk 
with him, and got on to describing, carelessly, as 
it were, what was my errand. With a shrug of 
his shoulders he pointed up the stairs behind him, 
and I went on, oddly subdued and depressed by 
the man's silent gesture. Should I see the 
young form lying still and motionless as I had 
seen Harry's, on that summer Simday mornings 
which always was so present to my thoughts? 
I found the room up many stairs, and beside the 
bed, where he lay moaning in fever, a woman 
stood angrily demanding money that was due 
to her. 

* " But I haven't it," I heard the sick man whis- 
per. " If I had it, I would pay you. I will pay 
you when I have it." 

' " Give me the gold you had yesterday," she 
rejoined ; " you can't have spent twenty shillings 
all at once. You wouldn't spend it in a hurry 
after saving it so meanly for so long." 

* " It was not mine," the sick man cried, as he 
raised his fevered head, and appealed to her in 
desperate earnestness. " Oh, beHeve me when I 
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tell you this, and let me be I Search the room 
and take all there is, only let me lie here without 
your hard words piercing my head. I will pay 
all when I am strong again. Have pity for a 
little time, and leave me I" 

' I could scarcely breathe for the great lump 
that had risen in my thi'oat. Only wanting to 
be left there alone ! Asking for nothing — doc- 
tor, medicine, food — nothing but to be left un- 
tended, uncared for in that desolate room, where 
there was not even a glass of water to cool his 
parched Kps ! 

* I beckoned the woman out to me, and gave 
her the very money she had been inquiring 
after ; and then she went away, still grumbhng 
a Kttle for form's sake ; but afterwards, for tKe 
long days and nights through which he fought 
for life in that gloomy attic, she was almost 
gentle in her manner to him. 

*A kind and pitiful doctor, to whom I ap- 
pealed, attended him through all that time with 
untold kindness, and on the very first day that 
the April sunshine found its way into St. An- 
drew's Street he tottered from his bed upon my 
arm, and sat beside the dingy window looking 
out upon the old green box of withered stalks. 
I left him so, and hurried to my work. It was 



upon me, as my eyes fell on the empty bed that 
had been Harry's. I thought of many things, 
drearily, miserably wondering whether it would 
not have been better to let the sick man pass 
the gates to which he had been so near ; won- 
dering whether I should mind it much when I 
lay here alone to die, as I must do when the old 
arms, which were so often tired now, had grown 
useless in their work. But somehow, as I sat 
there on Harry's empty bed, even these thoughts 
grew changed ; for roimd every thought of mine 
was such a deep, glad memory of my boy, that 
the gloom seemed always to be kept back by 
the knowledge that he had reached the happy, 
restful home of which he had spoken on that last 
Saturday we were together. 

*I had just risen to leave the room, when I 
heard the unusual sound of a tap upon my creak- 
ing door, and I opened it, to meet the postman 
face to face. I remember that I had a paper to 
sign, and that I signed it ; but how or where I 
cannot tell. I remember that the man smiled a 
good bit at my awkward excitement, but I do 
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not remember that I did anything with my 
letter, until 1 sat down again beside the cloudy 
window in St. Andrew's Street, telling my good 
news to the friend who had grown so strangely 
dear to me, and watching how the wan face 
flushed and paled, and flushed again. 

* You guess what that letter was, and what it 
contained ? 

* Jessie and her husband were prospering in 
New England, and had written to entreat us — 
Harry and me — ^to go out to them. When they 
wrote, they had just received Harry's letter, 
telling of the loss of our money, so you may 
imagine how kind and loving their letter was. 
It was days and days before 1 could read it all, 
for the mists that always came between my 
©yes and the words of love and sympathy. 
Money was enclosed for our passage, and for 
everything else that we could want, and I 
began at once to think of these preparations, 
for the date upon the letter was a very old 
one, and it seemed to have been half over 
England in its search for me. 

' What a time that was, while I prepared for 
our voyage — ours^ mine and Harry's, for his name 
was Harry, too, and, though for long 1 could 
not utter it, I have grown now to be glad. 



would make life pleasant to him. For 1 was 
not going without him. I should have a home 
in my old age among those I loved, but 
I need not leave behind me one whom I was 
growing to love. We set sail together on a 
bright May morning, and before we reached 
here Harry was as well and active as anyone on 
board. 

* Jessie's surprise and grief at her brother's 
death were very great, but she, too, grew soon to 
love her father's friend, and now no one is wel- 
comed as he 'is in her pleasant home. You 
know how well he is succeeding in all his 
undertakings here, and you know also how 
well he is beloved. To see him now, and 

to think of him as he lay in that But I 

never will think of it,' concluded the old man, 
'except just to be grateful. As I said,' he 
added, looking along the river to where the 
boat had, an hour before, disappeared in the 
bend of the stream, ' Jessie loves him now as 
she loved her only brother, and her daughter, 
little Jessie, as I cannot help still calhng her. 
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has given him all the warmest, gladdest love of 

her heart ; while as for me But no wonder ; 

is there a son in all the state more fond and true 
and tender to his father than is my adopted son 
to me ? I was thinking, as I watched him and 
Kttle Jessie talking together awhile ago ; she on 
the bridge and he in the boat below her ; what a 
help and comfort he has been to all of us, and 
what a peaceful, love-filled home he will bring 
Jessie to. And — I felt that the earnest and 
unselfish life of my own dear lad had not been 
Hved in vain.' 



) 
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IT lay in one of the fairest spots in all the mid- 
land comities, and yet such a ghostly, deso- 
late, haunted place I could not even have 
conceived before I saw it. I had seen mined 
mansions before, and had walked in rank, 
neglected, and forgotten parks; but it seemed 
to me that the isolation and the desolation here 
were different. I told the vicar so, as he took 
me round the empty house, pointing out the 
remnants of past beauty which were even yet 
distinguishable through the blight of slow decay. 
*But you must not compare this,' he said, 
* with ruins purs et simples, ruins of a picturesque 
old abbey, say, which probably is your only 
previous experience. This is no edifice crum- 



TQCL e:il! fn ^ isoldksi^ou. t&solatioQy what you yttSL 
Tfce ample fifccir i? ooIyrfEk — the estate is in 

I :stood and loofced np at ihe hrokeskvnndovrSj 
lit^Ty widi dnst and e^obwds^ then round the 
aknt* xnitroddai sweqp of park. 

^I coold &itey. if snii a thing were possible/ 
I said, "^ diat a curse had £d!€Xi on tiik honse.' 

* In the west wing/ otsiaved the Ticar, turn- 
ing my remark aade, ^ there is a door irhicb, 
with a Ettle managem^ent and strength^ I can 
open. Wonld yon Kke to see widiin ? — as far 
as yon can, I mean, for it oaoly gives access to 
three rooms^* 

I followed dowhr. I was not sore that I 
widied to enter the honse at all ; and, though 
curiosity was too strong widiin me to allow me 
to reftise, I wished that Ae kind old vicar had 
not proposed it. 

I looked in vain for a door when we reached 
the west wing. There was only one break in a 
long low row of shattered windows, and that was 
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a rank and heavy mass of ivy, making a huge ex- 
crescence on the walL The vicar began to pull 
. the branches apart vnth the hook of his walking- 
stick.* 

*The ivy has grown so thickly and ranHy 
over the steps,' he said, * that I am afraid you 
cannot mount them. See ; the door is on the 
first story, and we cannot reach it unless we can 
climb these hidden steps.* 

* I can manage,' I said. * It will be safe to 
climb among the ivy ; only lend me your hand.' 

It was diflScult to ascend — indeed, it was even 
dangerous, for the steps were broken in many 
places— but we reached the door at last, and, by 
stretching his arm through a broken panel to 
withdraw the bolt within, the vicar succeeded 
in opening it. 

* I never saw a gentleman's house with such a 
strange extra entrance as this,' I said ; but the 
vicar had passed on, and perhaps he did not 
hear me. 

The door opened into a small ante-room, so 
small that a couch and chair and table, with a 
couple of shelves filled with faded books, seemed 
quite to fill it. The vicar opened another door 
opposite to that by which we had entered, and 
I followed him into a large and lofty bed- 
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been used to draw or lift them, and from end to 
end were eaten into holes by myriads of moths. 
About the room were valuable and handsome 
ornaments and books; and the walls were cov- 
ered with paintings, so beautiful, and so little 
hurt by time, that they seemed to mock the 
worn and faded furniture. 

'Can there be finer paintings even in the 
picture-gallery than these V I asked the vicar, 
as he unlocked another door opposite to that by 
which he had entered. 

*No; those are the choicest from the gal- 
lery. And in this room are the chosen portraits. 
Come.' 

He had opened the door, and as he spoke he 
pushed aside a heavy padded curtain, under 
which I passed into a room exactly the size and 
shape of the bed-room, but furnished as a sit- 
ting-room, library, music-room, all in one. Fur- 
nished not only handsomely and luxuriously (as 
I could see through all the disfigurement and 
decay of time) but furnished curiously, as if a 
hundred different tastes had been at work, or 
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one taste, it might be, varying restlessly from 
year to year. 

' These,' said the vicar, looking romid upon 
the closely-covered walls, ' are all the best of 
the family portraits, or I suppose I should say, of 
the most recent ones : the squires and dames of 
more than one hundred years ago — I mean, of 
more than one hundred years before these rooms 
were occupied — stare into vacancy from the 
walls of the long, mouldy gallery below. No- 
tice this one, will you? It is the last squire.' 

The picture to which the vicar pointed was 
smaller, I think, than any others, and perhaps 
more beautiful, though beauty was not rare 
among these proud, still faces. It represented 
-a young man of three or four and twenty, 
with a face of remarkable beauty — a beauty 
rather eflfeminate, certainly, but of such ex- 
quisite refinement, and telling so plainly of 
high birth and descent, that I could not see, 
e^ en when the vicar pointed them out to me, 
any pride in the handsome, fearless eyes, or 
insolence upon the curling lips. 

* I never saw a face more beautiful,' I said, 
tspeaking in a whisper, without exactly knowing 
why. * And he was the last squire ? He never 
married, then?' 

p2 
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* Did he die young?' 

* N-o.' 

* Will you tell me how it was V 

m 

' Not here,' the vicar said, and passed at once 
to other portraits, talking rather hurriedly of 
them. 

There were two doors in this apartment, ex- 
actly opposite each other — as there had been in 
the first two rooms of the suite — and before both 
there hung the padded velvet curtains. The 
vicar pulled these aside from the door opposite 
that by which we had entered, and showed me 
that it was locked, and the key taken. 

' I told you we could only gain access to three 
rooms,' he said, ' and now I'm afraid you have 
seen all that I can show you.' 

' But, before we go back,' I urged, as I rested 
on a faded couch before the portrait of the last 
squire, ' you will teU me the story of this deso- 
late place V 

' I will teU it you as we walk home,' the vicar 
answered. But when he saw how tired I was, 
and that we must rest there forsooth, he took 
another of the chairs, and, brushing off a httle 
of the thick dust and cobwebs, sat down upon 
it, and began the story in a low, uneasy voice, 
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which made me so nervous that presently I even 
feared to look around me. 

' Lindley Warwick was a very young man 
when he inherited this estate, very hand- 
some, as you see, and proud, with a pride that 
was ultra sensitive and refined. That such a 
man, possessing a fine estate, of high birth, 
and educated and accomplished as few country 
gentlemen were in that time, should be a favour- 
ite in every London drawing-room, is surely no 
matter of surprise ; that such a man, skilled in 
all manly exercises, and free and lavish with his 
wealth, should be a favourite in every country 
mansion in the Midlands, is equally no matter of 
surprise. Few who enjoyed his brilliant con- 
versation noticed the absence of generous sym- 
pathy, or the cold indifference to those who did 
not enter the magic circle of refined and culti- 
vated society in which he moved ; and few who 
^azed in admiration on the fine and perfect face 
noticed that the haughtiness which sat so well 
upon it was but a cold and cruel pride after alL 
He lived here but a month or two in every year, 
and then he always had the house full of guests, 
and ruled with the most lavish splendour. Be- 
tween those visits he enjoyed gay seasons else- 
where —now in his handsome house in London, 



idol of their daughters, he was almost the Tin- 
rivalled pet of society. 

* One day, when he was staying here with a 
crowd of gay and fashionable visitors, there was 
a clumsy attempt made by a couple of burglars 
to rob the house. I beKeve it was the squire 
himself who first heard them, but at any rate 
they were surprised before they had even eflfect- 
ed an entrance, and a little boy, whom the vil- 
lains had put through a broken pane to unfasten 
the door to them, was the only person captured. 
This boy was the only child of a woman who 
lived a very quiet, solitary life, in a tiny cottage 
which had been given her by the late squire 
himself. She was a Spaniard by birth, a beauti- 
ful, dark-faced woman, who, though she Kved 
so near him, had never been heard to mention 
the name of the rich man who had lured her 
from her native land ; a woman whose silent, 
sohtary life was bound up in that of her child. 

■ 

When she heard that the squire had locked up 
her boy and sent for the police, she came up to 
the Hall for the first time since the squire's 
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father (the father of her own child) had turned 
from her last prayer ; and she told the young 
squire, with eager, burning tears, the one reason 
why he should have pity on her boy. He 
smiled his cool and handsome smile, and quietly 
advised her, if she lied at all, not to Ue to her 
own shame. 

*When the police came and took away the 
child — stretching his arms out to his mother — 
she stood, with white and rigid Hps, in the great 
hall ; not even following him with her eyes, for 
they were fixed upon the handsome face of the 
young squire. 

* The boy, a pretty, timid child of scarcely 
twelve years old, being brought before the 
magistrates, told his tale with many tears. He 
had been walking quietly home the evening 
before, when two men overtook him and walked 
with him. They talked a great deal together, 
though not at all to him ; but when he turned 
from the turnpike-road to go home to his mo- 
ther's cottage, they bade him walk a Httle 
farther with them, and they would give him a 
present for his mother. He went on — a long 
way he thought it — and then they took him 
into an empty cottage, and kept him shut 
in there until it was quite dark. They carried 



* It was to this room they came, and he stood 
there on the hearth, his face half turned away 
as he talked to them. They had been surprised 
enough at his unexpected and solitary arrival — 
he who used to come in state, when every room 
in the house had been prepared for the guests 
who came with, and followed, him — but what a 
much greater surprise awaited them ! 

* He told them that every servant in the house 
was to be dismissed, except themselves; that 
either of them who objected to this, or would 
not obey him to the letter in what he was going 
to require, could go at once, before he spoke 
farther. But, if they stayed, they must strictly 
and on their oath observe his orders. He told 
them there would never again be guests in the 
house, to require their labour or attendance; 
that except their own premises, only these 
three rooms would ever be occupied. He told 
them that from that day he intended never 
either to see or to be seen by man or woman, 
^nd* showing them a loaded pistol with a double 
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barrel, told them one bullet was for anyone who 
should dare to intrude or look upon his face, 
and the other for himself afterwards. In these 
three rooms he should live apart, he said, and 
he would have doors through which no prying 
eyes could penetrate, and locks no hands but 
his could understand. He would give the rest 
of his orders in writing, he said, after the other 
servants were dismissed. 

* So at once began this life of terrible suffer- 
ing soHtude ; and though no one ever from that 
day penetrated into the young squire's presence, 
and though he had told his secret to no one, 
still it was understood — for the quietness of the 
whisper was horror, and not doubt — ^that a slow 
disease was eating his life away, and must first 
of all destroy the beauty of which he had been 
so keenly and so sensitively proud. 

^ Year after year life went on for him in this 
awful soKtude. Into these rooms he gathered 
about him all he could to make such life bear- 
able, and sent for the choicest of the pictures in 
the gallery to hang aroimd him. 

* When he rang this bell, the old man-servant 
found his written orders passed under that lock- 
ed door; when he rang the chamber-bell, the 
door between the two rooms was locked, and 
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lamps or fires, or what not. When the inner 
bell of all rang, the chamber was at liberty, and 
the servant who went about his tasks there, 
hastened over them, knowing that his master 
sat the while locked in that Httle ante-room 
beyond. For he never went down into the 
park from that door (though he had had it made 
on purpose) until the whole household — and 
the whole village too — had been for hours in 
bed. Only in the deep night darkness did he 
ever venture forth, and no one had ever chanced 
to see him then. 

* And so, in this awful solitude — never looking 
on the face of man or woman — ^never hearing 
the voice of a fellow-creature — never himself 
seen or heard — the master of this beautiful home 
Hved for nearly twenty years. Think of it I 
Picture such solitude and such suffering for one 
week, then draw it to a year, and then to 
twenty I But, to fully comprehend its weight 
to him, you must remember the life he had led, 
the ultra-refined and haughty nature of the 
man, and his intense sensitiveness, both to phy- 
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sical pain, and to anything in the slightest de- 
gree loathsome. Remembering these ; and the 
burden of the secret to be kept, while the curi- 
ous world, which missed its idol, clamoured to 
be told the reason of his living death to them ; 
you may imagine a little of the acute and almost 
unbearable suffering of those twenty years. 

*At last there came a time when the meals 
were scarcely touched; then there were no 
orders put beneath the curtained door at all,, 
until, one day, a written paper lay there bearing 
a summons for the clergyman. 

* An old man the vicar was then — as old as I 
am now — and it was he who told me this story, 
just as I tell it you. He came and prayed, as he 
had been bidden to do, kneeling in this outer 
room. He knew the door was opened leading 
into the bed-chamber, where the squire sat ; but 
he had been bidden not to pass beyond the 
closed curtain, and he never dreamed of tryiDg 
to do so. He raised his voice, and prayed in 
terrible earnestness, but no answering voice 
reached him through the heavy drapery. He 
might have thought the squire was dead, but 
that there came a written word of thanks at 
last* 

*Next day the vicar came again; but the^ 



their master's rooms, and for two days now, 

they said, he had not even admitted them for 

food. 

*"You shall fetch the doctor," he said, "and 

we will enter somehow — he and I — and save him, 

if we can. You mnst all remember his orders 

and your oath." 

* They broke the lock of that first door with 
great difficulty, and the doctor and the clergy- 
man stepped softly in. This door — the one that 
leads into the chamber — was ajar behind its 
curtain ; and when they entered they saw at a 
glance the solution of this ghastly mystery. 

*The squire lay dressed upon the bed, his 
loaded pistol still grasped in the stiffened fingers 
of his thin right hand, and his left stretched 
toward the curtain of the bed, as if he had been 
going to draw it round him when the end had 
come. 

' He had not used the pistol, though Heaven 
knows if there could ever be enough temptation 
to excuse self-murder, it was here I No, in this 
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solitude, and ghastKness of suffering, he had 
awaited his release. 

* The doctor gently covered the face which 
had been so proudly beautiful, that the ghastly 
sight might hurt no other eyes ; and it never 
did. The faithful old servants remembered and 
obeyed their master's orders even now. For 
nearly twenty years they had lived with him 
and never looked upon his features. Through- 
out this one day that they had access to his 
room, they kept their oath most sacredly, and 
left the soft, white covering on the face which, 
in its decay, they never could have recognized.' 
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. imagined that the wishes, weaknesses, and 
hopes pecuhar to other men could not move him 
now ; and Walter Maitland, a strong contrast^ 
both in appearance and manner, to his senior 
partner. Though but ten years younger, he 
looked nearer thirty than forty, and the frank- 
ness of his blue eyes, and the gay words so 
prompt upon his hps, seemed doubly frank and 
doubly gay, contrasted with his senior's reti-- 
cence and gravity. 

The third partner was one in name alone. 
Captain Dart's father's death had left him a rich 
share in the bank, but his only intercourse with 
it was the periodical acknowledgment of its 
having swept away those debts which were the 
worst enemies he had had to fight since he 
entered the army. 

About the Co. there was, of course, that 
vagueness which is inseparable from the word. 
In the outer world it was supposed that an 
unhmited number of people had invested 
their savings or their patrimony on purpose 
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to be considered ' of the finn/ But among the 
clerks only one case was known with certainty. 
He was neither the oldest nor the most experi- 
enced, only the most cheerful and most indus- 
trious. He had deposited in the firm the sum 
which his father, through a forty years' course 
of valued and profitable managership, had 
accmnulated to bequeath to him ; and so, being 
enabled to draw what doubled his salary as 
clerk, Tom Leslie looked upon himself as a 
partner of no mean order, and built lofty castles 
for a time when his name should stand upon the 
brass plate otherwise than as Co. Cheerfully 
and constantly he erected these edifices ; but to 
attempt to lay their foundations on terra firma^ 
either by saving or speculating, never entered 
Tom's head. With his mother — a little, old 
lady, as hopeful and cheerful and trustful as 
himself — Tom lived in a pretty, white cottage 
beyond the town, and here he had flowers all 
the year round, and birds that sang in the 
gloomiest weather, and a piano on which he 
was no mean performer. And as regularly as 
Saturday morning came round, Tom, taking his 
hat, would say, in the most natural manner, * I 
think we should like one of the younger fellows 



nor the small, bright mother denied any com- 
fort he conld think of, and so there was never 
one penny of Tom's salary left when the year 
was up. 

Once or twice Mrs. LesKe would inquire, rue- 
fully, where her son picked up the dinnerless 
clerks whom he deHghted to bring home to 
supper — or, as he always called it, * to a Httle 
music' — but her genial hospitality was, after 
all, as prompt as his. Therefore, though she 
kept the accounts, there was never a penny of 
Tom's salary left when the year was up. 

* He thinks that that four hundred pounds a 
year of his is a king's revenue,' thought Mrs. 
Leslie, one Saturday morning, watching her son 
cross the road, drop his gift into the expectant 
hand of the crossing-sweeper, and turn at the 
comer to nod to her. * He will soon expect me 
to adopt a few young men whose salaries are 
less than his own. If he had but inherited his 
father's saving nature !' 

She tried to regret this dolefully, but, after 
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all, she could not help the warmth of perfect 
satisfaction jfilling her eyes. 

Even his practical father had rejoiced that 
his nature was his mother's, from the time that 
natm'e began to assert itself at all in little Tom. 
* Little Tom ' then to his parents ; * Little Tom 
Leslie' afterwards among his school-fellows; 
' Little LesKe ' now among his fellow-clerks. 

On this particular Saturday morning, as he 
walked to the bank, Tom loitered a httle in a 
quiet street of handsome private houses, before 
one of which stood a couple of cabs piled with 
boxes. Tom waited long enough to be sure 
that the cabs bore nothing but luggage ; then 
he walked briskly on, and, entering the bank 
excitedly, told his fellow-clerks of the arrival 
of the colonel's household ; and for fully five 
minutes forgot, in his excitement, to add his 
genial invitation for the morrow. 

When the coming of the regiment had been 
discussed, and Tom's pleasant invitation accept- 
ed, he turned to his desk — not to loiter again 
throughout the day. An hour afterwards, Mr. 
Dart drove up, and, with a quiet ' good morn- 
ing,' passed through the bank to his own private 
room. Here, presently, Mr. Maitland joined him, 
and, standing before the fire, discussed various 



Laving once belonged to the regiment, gives its 
colonel, as it were, a claim upon us.' 

'The colonel's daughter will need but little 
introduction,' remarked Maurice Dart, quietly. 

Dart, Maitland, Dart, & Co. The names 
stood unaltered on the great brass plate, yet — 
except the sleeping partner, away in India now 
— each one represented by that sign was per- 
fectly aware that a great alteration had been 
growing in himself, ever since Colonel Conyng- 
ham and his daughter had been Hving in Hill- 
borough. The strong bank walls no longer 
limited his hope and ambition. Beyond them 
stood revealed a home of love, and ease, and 
sunshine, brightly possible ; and in this future 
the only mission of the good old bank was to 
fiunish the home with luxiuy. 

It was a winter night. The bank windows 
were bolted and barred, the great books locked 
away in their trusty safes, and the manager 
asleep upstairs, with the loaded blunderbuss 
beside his bed. But in his briUiantly-Hghted 
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drawing-room at home sat the senior partner; 
a striking-looking man in his evening dress, 
with the hot-honse flowers fading in his coat. 
The room had been filled with guests up to this 
hour, but now Mr. Dart sat alone before the fire, 
bmied in a gravity which deepened minute by 
minute, until the door was opened, and Walter 
Maitland re-entered the room he had but lately 
left. 

* I could not help coming back,' he said, be- 
ginning hurriedly to speak, as if the words forced 
themselves from him in liis nervous haste. 
'There is one thing about which I have wanted 
to speak to you for a long time. I feel ' — ^he 
was leaning against the chimney-piece opposite 
to his friend, and looking with intense scrutiny 
into his quiet face — ' that I have been dreaming 
a dream which a word of yours could at this 
moment dispel. Tell me, if it be so. It will be 
greater kindness than your silence, though kind- 
ness is sure to be the motive of that. Tell me 
at once. Dart. It cannot be very pleasant to 
you to see my anxiety. You are far too good a 
fellow to feel pleasure in tliatJ 

' What am I to tell you ?' inquired Maurice 
Dart, without meeting his companion's eyes. 

* Surely you know ? I said to myself that 



letters together. Promise me your letter snail 
be ready by to-morrow's post.' 

*I promise,' said Maitland, raising his head 
again. ' Thank you for this arrangement.' 

The fire roared and crackled cheerily in the 
private room at the bank, but neither of the part- 
ners had arrived. 

' I never knew him so late,' remarked Tom 
Leslie, as if finishing aloud a puzzling con- 
jecture. 

' Who ? Old Dart V 

* Mr. Dart, yes.' 

' Leslie feels it incumbent on him to uphold 
the dignity of the partners,' put in another 
clerk. * His breast swells proudly with a fellow- 
feeling,' 

' What an idle set you are this morning !' re- 
marked Tom, turning from his desk with the 
quick, kindly smile which made his face so 
pleasant to look upon, * As soon as ever I am 
senior partner I shall give you all a sweeping 
dismissal,' 
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' To me, too, she is bright and pleasant al- 
ways,' put in Maitland, restlessly; 'and I can 
discover nothing more. I fancied you could put 
me out of one phase of this imcertainty.' 

* And you are very glad to find I cannot,' said 
the elder partner. And then their eyes met, with 
a smile which was strangely wistful for such 
strong and manly faces. 

*Dart,' said Mr, Maitland, 'you are the elder 
man — ^the richer — ^the better, too. You shall 
speak first. Do it as soon as you can.' 

' Seniority has no claim in such a case as 
this,' said the senior partner. ' We can wait,' 

'I can wait no longer,' put in the yoimger 
man, impatiently, 'Anything will be better 
than this suspense. Why on earth should we 
wait ? Isabel knows us both now. She knows 
we are too old for this love of ours to be 
anything but deeply earnest. She knows 
enough of us and of our position to make 
her decision easy to her. So let us know the 
worst — or best. You have the right to speak 
first.' 

' I will not take it,' said Mr, Dart, speaking 
more quickly than he had yet done. ' Let us 
write. Let us write — together.' 

A few minutes' silence, while Walter thought 
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this over, leaning his head on the arm which 
rested on the chimney-piece. 

* Let that be decided,' urged Maurice. * We 
will write to-morrow. Let her receive the two 
letters together. Promise me your letter shall 
be ready by to-morrow's post.' 

*I promise,' said Maitland, raising his head 
again. ' Thank you for this arrangement.' 

The fire roared and crackled cheerily in the 
private room at the bank, but neither of the part- 
ners had arrived. 

' I never knew him so late,' remarked Tom 
Leslie, as if finishing aloud a puzzKng con- 
jecture. 

' Who ? Old Dart V 

' Mr. Dart, yes.' 

' Leslie feels it incumbent on him to uphold 
the dignity of the partners,' put in another 
clerk. * His breast swells proudly with a fellow- 
feeling.' 

' What an idle set you are this morning !' re- 
marked Tom, turning from his desk with the 
quick, kindly smile which made his face so 
pleasant to look upon. * As soon as ever I am 
senior partner I shall give you all a sweeping 
dismissal.' 
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The Ksteners laughed, enjoying the absurdity 
of the idea, and one or two questioned him, 
with mock anxiety, as to the treat he intended 
to stand them on the occasion. Through all the 
laughter, Tom pursued his work, and Mr. Dart 
noticed this when he entered the bank. Though 
it was but very curtly that he answered Tom's 
quiet greeting, yet before he reached the inner 
door he turned and spoke to him. 

'Cold outside, Leslie. Keep up good fires.' 

' It is hard,' he muttered to himself, ' to pass 
him without a word,' Then Mr. Dart let the 
spring door close behind him, and, sitting down 
in his office chair, leaned on one arm only, as 
very calm men do when they are ill at ease as 
well as tired. He was sitting so, looking mood- 
ily down into the fire, when Mr. Maitland entered 
the room. The senior partner did not turn to 
greet him; and, even when Walter stood upon 
the rug beside him, he did not venture to meet 
his eyes, 

' Maurice,' began the younger man, * I sup- 
pose I may congratulate you. It is rather hard, 
yet no one ought to do it so heartily as I, who 
know what a good fellow you are, and what — 
what a wife you have won.' 

A glance of surprise into his friend's face; 
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mistake you are making to marry on your in- 
come — miless you had chosen a wife in your 
own position, and accustomed to such a life as 
your mother's/ - 

* My mother's Ufe was such a life as Isabel's 
at Isabel's age,' said Tom, and for a moment his 
face was really handsome in its flush of honest 
indignation ; ' and Isabel has known my mother's 
life for many a year past. Would I marry her 
Tmder any false pretences?' 

' I presume, then, that Miss Conyngham knows 
the extent of your income?' asked Mr, Mait- 
land, with compressed hps ; * or have you, in your 
foolery, been representing yourself as a partner 
in this bank ? Her eyes are open to the folly 
of what she is doing, eh ?' 

'She knows everything, sir,' rejoined Tom, 
his eyes much puzzled and a Httle angry, ' and 
she does not call it folly.' 

' You can go,' 

The clerk left the room, closing the door 
quietly behind him. 

' They must have had harassing letters,' he 
said to himself, trying to account for the part- 
ners' impatience. * They have a good deal 
of anxiety which we subordinates are spared.' 
And, thinking this, he took his seat and wrote 
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ticate every happiness for your wife. Of 
course, I cannot do so for you until I know who 
she is.' 

* You know her well, gentlemen,' said Tom, 
flushing, 'Her father, Colonel Conyngham, is 
my mother's cousin. We rarely visit them, 
except when they are alone, because — at my 
mother's cottage — of course we could not 
entertain their guests. We have always been 
— good friends, as relatives should be; and I 
have always loved Isabel, but it was necessary 
to wait a httle. Though it would be difficult 
for you to reahse the fact, gentlemen, a marriage 
is an expense ; and debt ' 

'You can go, Leslie,' remarked Mr, Dart, 
without raising his head. 

' And the hoHday, sir V 

' Take your holiday when you choose ; only 
don't make such a fuss about it.' 

' And is there nothing more you intended to 
say to me, Mr. Maitland V inquired Tom. 

'I should say,' remarked Walter, with a 
jealous anger in his eyes, 'it is an irreparable 
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mistake you are making to marry on your in- 
come — unless you had chosen a wife in your 
own position, and accustomed to such a life as 
your mother's.' 

' My mother's life was such a life as Isabel's 
at Isabel's age,' said Tom, and for a moment his 
face was really handsome in its flush of honest 
indignation ; * and Isabel has known my mother's 
life for many a year past. Would I marry her 
under any false pretences?' 

' I presume, then, that Miss Conyngham knows 
the extent of your income?' asked Mr, Mait- 
land, with compressed hps ; * or have you, in your 
foolery, been representing yourself as a partner 
in this bank ? Her eyes are open to the folly 
of what she is doing, eh?' 

'She knows everything, sir,' rejoined Tom, 
his eyes much puzzled and a Httle angry, ' and 
she does not caU it folly.' 

'You can go.' 

The clerk left the room, closing the door 
quietly behind him. 

* They must have had harassing letters,' he 
* said to himself, trying to account for the part- 
ners' impatience. * They have a good deal 
of anxiety which we subordinates are spared,' 
And, thinking this, he took his seat and wrote 
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silence of the room which Tom had left. 

* Yes/ 

Then the day's work went on to its close, and 
the partners, separating on the bank steps^^ 
went their several ways, thinking very longing- 
ly of one to whom both had been faithful, and 
very angrily of one who had been faithful to 
them. This was the first night, for many 
months, which either of them had spent with- 
out those bright, vague dreams of what his home 
might be, with Isabel at its head, and their 
hearts were filled with resentment against the 
winner of the prize which they had coveted, 
< You knew this morning that she was to marry 
some one else — why should your thoughts be 
harder now that you know who has won her V 
So a voice seemed arguing; but, below all, 
the angry thought surged on : ' For him to be 
the one to gain her ! — he, a paid sei'vant in the 
bank !' 

When Mr. Dart reached the bank next morn- 
ing, worn and harassed after his sleepless night, 
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he found that Maitland, contrary to his usual 
custom, had arrived before him. Though the 
two friends greeted each other as usual, a most 
unusual silence settled presently upon them 
both. Eventually the senior partner, making 
an effort, remarked on the coldness of the wea- 
ther, and his companion, putting down a letter 
which he held, answered hstlessly. But his 
pleasant blue eyes were restless and rather dim, 
and the moment the answer was given, the 
silence wrapped them both once more. 

For an hour the office clock had ticked a solo 
in the quietness, when Walter Maitland rose 
slowly from his chair, with the Times unfolded 
in his hand, and, letting the paper fall, came 
and stood upon the rug beside his friend, who 
had just re-entered from the bank. Very gently 
he laid one hand upon his senior's shoulder, 

' Dart, old friend, I want to speak a few words 
to you in great earnestness. Since we met yes- 
terday morning I have grown to feel quite cer- 
tain of one thing — quite. The time has not in 
reahty been very long, but it seemed so, and 
gave me plenty of opportunity for thought ; and 
what I have grown to feel so sure of is this — I 
shall never marry now.' 

' Nor I,' repUed Maurice, meaning it as men 
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more comfortably ? In short — ^in short, old fel- 
low, you would make him equal partner with me V 

'With ourselves,' said Mr. Dart, shortly — 
^with ourselves, you mean. If we were all 
equal partners ' 

' Let us discuss it this evening. Think it over 
till evening, Maurice,' put in Walter, feeHng that 
the senior partner should have time to make his 
decision ; * we will talk it over again.' 

The discussion was duly held that afternoon 
in the partners' private room; then Tom was 
summoned to hear the result of it. Though not 
a long interview, it was one impossible to de- 
scribe ; for how could any words show the utter 
failure of Mr. Dart's effort to maintain his grave 
reserve through Tom's extravagant, boyish, 
humble, proud, ridiculous gratitude ? or describe 
Walter Maitland's persistent and mendacious 
assurance that, ' as Mr. Dart had decided to 
make this arrangement, he was very glad to 
accede to it'? And, after that interview, 
who could repeat the limitless promises Tom 
made to his fellow-clerks when he told them of 
his marriage ? or teU how he reached home in 
half his usual time, and put his arm about his 
mother, with his eyes full of tears — just as if he 
had been thirteen instead of thirty? 
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with tears thick upon her lashes ; • but — I vvr ould 
rather not talk about it — ^yet. Let me have 
time to think of it.' 

Quick to understand her wish, and delicate in 
carrying it out, Tom left her, delighted that his 
news had moved her thus, yet wondering over 
it a Kttle, too ; because the secret of the partners 
was so safe in the keeping of the girl whom 
they had — ^not unworthily — loved. 

But hardest of all would it be to describe how 
briUiantly before Tom's eyes that night, there 
came a vision of that identical brass plate which 
met him face to face when, after his ' hohday,' 
he first reached the heavy, familiar doors of 
the Highborough Bank — 

< Dart, Maitland, Dart, & Leslie.' 
Co, was no more ! 
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NETTIE DMKAYNE, 



A LITTLE old-fashioned chamber, and a little 
old-fashioned occupant ; a prim, tiny room, 
full of quaint treasures and fanciful, unfashion- 
able devices ; and a prim, tidy head at the win- 
dow, full of quaint treasures too, and fanciful, 
unfashionable ideas. A head which the May 
moonlight touched rather sadly, when Nettie 
raised the blind and looked up beyond the 
unmoved white blinds opposite ; up beyond the 
tiles, white and wet, on which the moonlight 
ghstened ; up beyond the pale, pure moon itself; 
searching the line of sky which hxmg above the 
narrow street. Perhaps the wistful eyes could 
read no answer there to the one great question 
which troubled them, for, when Nettie drew the 
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blind again, lingeiingly, there was a great 
seriousness on her small face. 

She moved her dressing-table back into its 
place before the window, lighted her candle 
again, and, standing at her high, narrow chest 
of drawers, opened a Kttle desk that stood 
there. Each thing had to be taken out separate- 
ly, that it might be put in neatly afterwards ; 
first the beaded pen-wiper (all the ink-stains on 
which were confined to the black cloth, the 
scarlet being dazzHng and unspotted) ; then the 
Httle case that had ' Postage-stamps' worked ela- 
borately in the centre, and contained one stamp ; 
then the flat bag of white silk with ' Answered ' 
embroidered in black on one side, where lay 
four letters, neither ciiimpled, nor yellow, nor 
worn, yet within six years as old as the girl who 
handled them so tenderly. Then another bag, of 
black silk, this labelled ' Unanswered,' in white 
letters; and Nettie drew from it the sohtary 
letter it contained. It was a sheet of note- 
paper, barely filled, but she Kngered a long time 
while reading it ; perhaps because she was not 
accustomed to skim over deKcate, lady-Kke 
epistles ; perhaps because the tender, affection- 
ate terms were new and deUcious to her, who 
never found them now but in those four letters 
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her mother had written to her fifteen years be- 
fore ; perhaps because she was trying to read in 
the straight black Unes, as she had tried to read 
in the gUmpse of moonKt heaven, an answer to 
the doubt which puzzled her. 

After she had finished, Nettie turned back, 
and, almost xmconsciously, read the last leaf 
aloud to herself. 

* As I tell you, dear, I should have urged all 
this before ; but I waited until you should be of 
age, and legally able to decide for yourself. 
Now you will come to us at once ; we are wait- 
ing and longing to welcome you, Nettie, my 
child. Your cousin, Greville, who has not very 
much to do here at home, and is glad of an ex- 
cuse for a journey to town, will bring you. Do 
not write me any scruples, for I cannot read 
them. Do you think your mother would have 
countenanced the life you lead ? I do not hesi- 
tate to say this, for Mr. Dunkayne has forfeited 
all claim on your gratitude or love. I do not 
care even to remember that he is your father, 
Nettie dear ; I merely know that by his con- 
duct you are Uving a wretched life ; that nearly 
all he earns he spends upon his own dissolute 
pleasures, and that any day his employers may 



you can bear to think your mother looks upon ? 

I know her wish would be that you should 

come to me. My heart bleeds for you, my 

poor httle lonely child, and I can feel how she 

would rejoice to see you here at Burnside with 

us. Who so proper to be your mother now, 

Nettie, as your mother's only sister? Come and 

be a daughter to me, and a sister to GreviUe, 

the only cousin you have in the world ; and in 

so doing you probably do the only good in your 

power to that man whom I am ashamed to 

call your father. Remember that any scruples 

you may urge I shall look upon as insults to 

your mother's memory. I am ever, dear little 

Nettie, 

' Your affectionate aunt, 

* Ellen Lyttelton.' 

The silence in the room, after Nettie had read 
these words aloud to herself, seemed long ; then 
the candle was snuffed with a quick, resolute Ut- 
tle hand, and Nettie, still standing against the 
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high drawers, began to write the fifth answer she 
had aheady composed to this letter. This one 
should be posted ; this should be the real one ; 
but how hard it was to know exactly what to 
say! 

She wrote, slowly and carefully, to say that she 
could not go ; for her first duty was to her father. 
Who was to live with him, and care for him, if 
his own daughter left him? Whose duty or 
pleasure (put in with a little gulp) ought it to 
be, if not her own ? She signed her name, after 
many words of love and gratitude, read the let- 
ter over and over again, folded, sealed, and ad- 
dressed it, put on the one stamp out of the per- 
forated case ; then lay down in bed and tried to 
think of total vacuum. Trying to think of no- 
thing, of course, was the very way to think of 
everything, and the puzzled Kttle head upon the 
pillow was as far from sleep as the thoughts were 
from vacuity, when the entrance bell clanged 
with a peremptory, impatient pull. Nettie 
sprang out of bed ; slipped on her dress with 
nervous, hurried fingers ; ran noiselessly down- 
stairs, and opened the door, just as another peal 
startled the silence. 

*Have you kept me long enough, do you 
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think V was the greeting that awaited her, as 
her father passed in, steadying his steps with 
difficulty. 

Such a slouching, pitiful figure, despite its 
height and good proportions — such a mean, un- 
manly face, despite its regular features and soft 
gray hair — that it did well to hasten out of the 
pure moonlight into the gloom of the unlighted 
house ! 

' You told me never again to sit up for you, 
father,' said Nettie, as she bolted and locked the 
door. ' You took your latch-key.' 

*I did not,' he retorted, fumbling in his 
pocket. 

' You said you would,' she answered, very 
low. 

' Don't argue with me.' All the more angrily 
he said this, because he found he had the key. 
' Where's my supper V 

' It is one o'clock,' said the girl, coldly. ' Sure- 
ly you have supped somewhere.' 

' That's no business of yours. Get me some 
hot water.' 

' Not to-night, father,' she said, coming nearer 
to him. ' It is too late for me to light another 
fire.' 
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For an instant a softened look stole over his 
face at her touch. As it faded, the bright reso- 
lution in her heart, which he Kttle guessed of, 
faded with it. He gave her an impatient 
push. 

* Get the girl up to Kght it then, and you go 
to bed. I never can see what use you are in the 
house. You seem to me to forget who's master 
here.' 

' Would you rather I remembered you as mas- 
ter instead of father V asked Nettie, slowly. 

* I would have you remember I am both,' he 
answered, trying to strike a match ; and, as he 
failed, muttering words which made the girl 
shiver as the chill night air could never do. 
* Well, what are you staring at V 

* I was trying,' said Nettie, without turning 
her eyes away, * to do as you say — ^to remember 
that you are both. I will light the fire now.' 

The great church clock was striking two when 
Nettie stole back into her httle bed-room — dark 
now, for the shamed moon had glided away to 
look on other sights — and the two heavy strokes 
vibrated through her Uke two heavy beats of her 
own heart. Relighting her candle, she opened 
her neat little desk once more and began to 



and perhaps it is best. 

' Your grateful 

' Nettie Dunkayne.* 

She did not read the few words after writing 
them ; she folded the sheet hastily, and fastened 
the envelope with a great deal of unnecessary 
pressure. Then she found she had used her only 
stamp for the long letter she had written three 
hours before. She decided to take it off in 
the steam of the kettle next morning, but she 
would not tear the other letter up — at any rate 
not until then. 

Once more the young face lay upon its pillow, 
and the dawn, creeping in at last with its cold, 
calm smile, found the wakeful eyes searching 

stni 

Nine o'clock! The bell went languidly 
through the nine strokes ; and, though the sun- 
shine made only feeble efforts to look in at the 
windows below, it danced brightly round the 
old grey tower. Nettie caught a faint glimpse 
of it as she sat waiting breakfast for her father ; 
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her hair and her dress neat and prim as ever, 
and her work in one hand. At the sound of her 
father's step she started up, reading his face in- 
tently as she greeted him. Poor child I There 
was Uttle to read there, save utter moodiness 
and discontent. 

* Is this all you have for breakfast V he said, 
sitting down before the httle dish of eggs and 
bacon, which Nettie never touched. 

* Yes, father, that is all to-day,' she said, hand- 
ing him his tea, and never wondering why he 
had no reUsh for his food. 

After that, he did not speak, even to answer 
Nettie, until he had finished. Then he pushed 
back his chair and rose. 

* Late again,' said he, * and another snarHng in 
store for me. You can go to bed when you Kke 
to-night, child. I shall not be at home again until 
to-morrow.. I suppose you won't cry over that.* 

* You are always away a great deal, father,' 
said Nettie, with an odd Httle catch in her voice. 
* I never go away at alL' 

* Whose fault is that f he laughed, carelessly. 
*K anybody likes to take you, you may go.' 

* Should you not care?' she asked, with a 
pleading wistfulness in her innocent eyes. 

*Not a bit,' he answered, listlessly, feeling so 
VOfi. 11. S 



nervous little hand upon his arm. 

* Open the door,' he began, impatiently. 

' But say good-bye, father. 1 — ^you are going 
away, you know.' 

'What tragicsl How many kisses do you 
want ?' 

' One.' 

' Take it then.' 

'Father,' said Nettie, looking into his eyes 
with an odd, old lopk on her small face, * I be- 
lieve if we were parting for ever, you would not 
kiss me of your own free will. Should you — 
should you 1' 

' Take your arms away, baby. When we are 
'' parting for ever," you will see ; no need to re- 
hearse it. Open the door. You always try to 
make me as late as you can.' 

Standing back, almost shrinkingly, in the little 
passage, Nettie watched the tall figure turn out 
of sight, but not with the backward glance which 
the girl would have so gladly grasped at in that 
moment of doubt and indecision. 
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The cloud-shadows rolled daintily along the 
smooth green lawn at Bumside, and as they 
hurried on they ran up Nettie's white dress, 
and touched for a moment the thoughtful face. 
They passed quickly and softly, as shadows 
should pass, from a young and guileless face ; 
yet some one coming towards her fancied they 
lingered imusually long in the big, innocent 
eyes. A young man this some one was, with a 
gay, handsome face, from which his straw hat 
was pushed back ; and as Nettie sat on the grass, 
thinking how sweetly yet sadly the chime from 
the distant white steeple broke the Sunday hush, 
he looked down upon her with a very tender 
hght in his laughing grey eyes. 

* How beautiful, GreviUe !' she said, her eyes 
brightening suddenly, as he held out a delicious 
half-blown tea-rose. * Is it for me V 

'Not,' he answered, slowly beginning to 
put it into his coat, * unless you ask me 
prettily.' 

' Then let us come in to tea.' 

But Greville stood where he was. 

*Look up into my eyes and say, "Dear 
Greville, give me the flower, please ;" you know 
exactly how to plead when you Hke.' 

' I have forgotten,' she answered, with a gen- 

s2 



* You know it is,' replied Nettie, with a little 
catch in her voice. ' Let us go now.' 

* Stay, Nettie,' he said, slipping lower still 
beside her on the grass ; * I will leave off now 
asking you of your past life, as I have been 
so fond of doing — fond, simply because it 
obhged you to talk of yourself, dear. Of course 
it was right of my mother to insist upon your 
dropping all connection with, and, if possible, 
all remembrance of, your father ; but I can per- 
fectly well understand your own hesitation at 
naming him, and why you shrink from showing 
him to us in the character of a — ^I mean, in an 
impleasant Hght — as you must do when you tell 
us of your old life. Therefore, from this even- 
ing, Nettie dear, I will never speak of him 
again if I can help it, and will only try the 
harder to make your home bright and happy 
enough to satisfy you, and make up to you for 
all the shadows that he behind. But I want 
one promise from you, Nettie; that you will 
never again talk of leaving us, as you have 
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once or twice lately grieved me by doing. 
Promise me/ 

She was looking far off, beyond the earnest, 
handsome face, and her parted Ups were quiver- 
ing painfully. 

' You are happy with me — ^with us, Nettie V 
he whispered, anxiously. 

' Too happy. Oh 1 you don't know what 

it is to be loved and petted and valued, 

after ' 

' I can fancy it, dear,' he answered, when she 

stopped, ' as you can never fancy how deKcious 

the loving and petting and valuing are to us, to 

me especially, Nettie.' 

She did not blush at his heartfelt words, ready 
as her blushes were at other times. 

' Greville,' she said, bringing her eyes slowly 
back to his face, * day after day I have wanted 
to tell you something, and have always been 
too cowardly, because this happy hfe makes 
me shrink from hardship and coldness. But I 
think I can say it now. You remember 
what the children sang when we went into 
church to-day ? That gave me the courage I 
wanted. Greville, if auntie will let me, and if 
you don't mind, I would be hap — ^better to go 
back again — ^home.' 



' I mean home — to my father.' 

* What xmnatural whims Kttle girls do some- 
times take/ he said, stroking her hair softly* 
' Come, you said it was tea-time.' 

* Greville, I really, really mean it,' she criedy 
in hurried, trembling tones. ' Oh I listen, 
please.' 

* I will not believe you mean it, Nettie,' he 
said, huskily. *Mr. Dunkayne has made no 
effort to recall you. You know how little like 
a father he has ever been to you. How can 
you set him before us, who love you so dear- 
ly ? It is cruel to us, if it is not cruel to 
yourself.' 

' Oh, hush !' she cried, covering her face sud- 
denly. < I thought you would help ine to see 
what was right.' 

* If you let me help you, dear, it is plain ta 
see,' said Greville. ' It is right for you to stay 
here ; to be a dear little helpful daughter to your 
mother's sister, and to be — oh, it would take me 
a long time to say what — to some one else, whose 
claim I hope to make stronger than a father's ; 
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stronger a hundredfold than that of such a father 
as yours.' 

*I seem to know only three people in the 
world,' said Nettie, with piteous sadness, ' and 
you make me cast off one of them — or two.' 

* Not I, dear,' returned Greville, eagerly. ' He 
it was who did it first. Let us talk no more of 
him. Here is your flower ; it will brighten up 
that wistful little face.' 

* Those words we sang to-day haunt me. Gre- 
viUe,' she said, walking slowly beside him, and 
looking on before her with eyes he could not 
fathom ; ' I feel as if I had been told to go to my 
father.' 

* That prodigal's father was a loving and gen- 
erous father, dear,' answered Greville, gently, 
' else he would not have gone back to him. 
Here is mother. How she would laugh at this 
new notion, if she knew it, Nettie I' 

The restful Sunday twiHght Ungered, with 
drooping wings, above the quiet valley, but the 
shadow of those soothing wings fell heavily and 
sadly into the pleasant room, through the open 
windows of which the summer evening fra- 
grance crept in wooingly. Sadly, too, the twi- 
light fell upon the three who talked together 
there. 



hanker after that miserable life from which she 
had been rescued. Greville — speaking fretfully 
as he leaned against the window opposite her — 
rebuked her for having seemed happy with them, 
when she must have been discontented. He 
told her it was selfish and ungrateful to leave 
her mothers fiiends; even wicked to choose to 
go back to a sin-shadowed life; and told her 
it would have been kinder never to have come 
to them at alL Then, suddenly breaking off in 
his reproaches, he pleaded their love for her, 
their loneliness in her absence, their disap- 
pointment in her. But, while the girl's face 
paled and quivered, her voice kept firm and 
resolute; and he turned away from her, and 
paced the room, uttering hot and angry words, 
which pierced the breaking heart in which this 
love of his had wakened a new life ; and brought 
sharp tears of agony into the eyes that were look- 
ing out amid the deepening shadows with their 
old searching gaze. 

He pictured her two homes in all their 
vivid contrast : pictured her going back to the 
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old stagnant, comfortless life, after tKese months 
of sympathy and companionship. But the an- 
swer was all one, though the fingers were knit 
tightly in each other, and the young lips pucker- 
ed with pain. FoUowing his words, she could 
not help her thoughts picturing the change that 
had been wrought in her — an uncared-for little 
girl, with worn face and shabby dress— since she 
had been welcomed into this pleasant home. 
She remembered how impossible she had found 
it to add at all to her father's happiness; yet 
how she seemed to have it in her power now 
to add to her aimt's and to Greville's. She 
asked her own heart, was it not really wicked, as 
he had said, to go back to a sin-shadowed life ? 
Then her head drooped against the window, and 
her eyes grew bewildered in that search of theirs 
among the shadows. 

' You will have forgotten these silly feelings 
in the morning, Nettie dear,' said Mrs. Lyttelton, 
rising and kissing her, in sudden pity ; ' if not, I 
shall have recourse to a Uttle wholesome author- 
ity, and forbid you to speak of it again. As for 
giving you permission to go back to the life I 
took you from, that I shall never do. Now go to 
bed, dear. I am quite sure you will have for- 
gotten this to-morrow.' 
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But on the morrow, when Greville came in 
from his morning ride ronnd the brm^ and 
sought his httle love, he could nowhere find her. 
Nettie and her little shabby clothes were gone, 
and in the sunny chamber nothing was found 
but the pretty dresses they had chosen for her, 
and a tender httle penitent letter that had a 
quaint, resolute bravery in all its pathos, and 
ended with a few words blotted by tears : * I will 
arise and go to my father I' 

< I loved her as my own child, Greville,' said 
his mother, with swimming eyes;* but she has 
cast oflF the love we gave her, and the home we 
ojflfered her. It was a cruel thing to do.' 

' Dismissed like an errand-boy 1 After twenty 
years of service, dismissed like a common errand- 
boy ! Of what use to me were their regrets and 
advice V I am too old to begin life anew. If 
I could, I don't suppose I should care to do so ; 
it shall run itself down now in the readiest way 
I can find. There's no one but myself to suffer 
for what I do.' 

Mr. Dunkayne raised his hat a moment from 
his hot and haggard face, as he walked Ustlessly 
towards home. 

' I may as well go there as anywhere. I sup- 
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pose it will be gone in another day or two. 
Well, let it go. It will make Kttle difference to 
me whether I have a home or not. There's 
nothing to attract me there.' 

* K there were, would it keep you at home ? 
Had it ever done so V whispered conscience. 

Conscience was not a soothing whisperer late- 
ly to Mr. Dunkayne, and he wearily put his key 
into the lock of his own door, quite unconsci- 
ously picturing the little daughter who used to 
open it to him so readily; bitterly conscious 
how changed the house had been since her 
fingers had ceased to be busy there. He en- 
tered the room with his head stooping forward,^ 
as it generally was now, and, even before his 
eyes were raised, something in the atmosphere 
of the room breathed of a change. His pulses 
quickened as he looked up. The window was 
open, and the summer evening breeze had in it 
a faint memory of gardens far away, and of 
scented hedgerows out of reach of the city 
smoke. No wonder; for on the bright, neat 
tea-table stood a bunch of honeysuckle, and 
near his own chair a glass of fresh, sweet roses. 
Above them — above all, sweet and sunny — 
stood his little girl herself, in her own familiar 
brown dress, her Kttle apron shining with age 
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young face in its childKke purity, and in its brave, 
unselfish tenderness, seemed to come towards 
him across the stained current of his backward 
life, to show him an undreamed of brightness 
that lay beyond. And he felt an odd, childish 
longing to stretch out his arms to her, and let 
her guide him out of hearing of its turbid rush. 
Perhaps unconsciously he did so, for after that 
moment his arms were round her, and her head 
lay against his beating heart. 

'Father,' she whispered, 'will you take me 
back, though I have sinned?' He drew her 
closer, but no words came through his tightened 
lips. ' Are you glad, father V — ^there were such 
sobbing tears in the loving voice ! ' Kiss me, if 
you are. There is no need to tell me so in 
words. We shall always understand each other 
now.' 

Littie Nettie had never, since her mother died, 
felt upon her lips a kiss like that, and it brought 
the tears that had struggled in her voice straight 
up to her eyes. 

'Father,' she said, looking up at him with 
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glad eyes glistening through them, ' it is far, far 
better for me to come home.' 

And the father, remembering the sort of hfe 
the chfld had led in this home of his, bowed his 
head on hers, and let the childish tears flow as 
they would from his own eyes ; knowing, per- 
haps, that they would add nothing to that taint- 
ed current from which his little daughter's love 
was leading him. 
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KATE'S ENGAGEMENT. 



June 12th, 1865. 

MY sister Rachel's crisp little tea-cakes were 
done, as she said, ' to a turn,' and I hover- 
ed over them endeavouring, unobserved, to pur- 
loin the nicest. 

' If you and Leonard are going to drive to 
Rynance this evening, Kate,' Rachel said, tacitly 
foiKng my efforts, ' we had better have tea at 
once. While I make it, you run and call Leo- 
nard, you generally know where to find him.' 

Yes, I generally know where to find him, even 
if I do not happen — as I happen whenever I can 
— to be with him. I knew then that he was 
resting on the old stone seat at the orchard 
gate, and I joined him as gladly as I always join 
my dear lame brother. But then I forgot to tell 
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it, but he did not, so I sat as sileut as himself, 
though not so tired nor so still. A lazy black- 
bird, high in the larch opposite, was enjoying 
the delicious restfulness of the summer evening. 
I could see his Kttle dusky form among the 
green-tressed branches, but not a note did he 
feel brisk enough to utter, though all around 
him birds answered song to song. My eyes 
wandered among the orchard shadows, looking 
in vain for an apple ripe enough to gather. I 
caught sight of a bunch of pinks growing on 
the weather-stained old garden-wall, and I tried 
to calculate how soon they would fringe it all 
round. Before I had arranged that, an active 
wasp selected my nose as an object of attack, 
and I could only dismiss him by exertions which 
were quite unsuited to the weather, and entirely 
incapacitated me from pursuing the problem. 
My eyes wandered back into the old-fashioned 
garden, every flower in which I loved so well. 
The swift, cloud-shadows glided coolingly over 
the scarlet flame of the geraniums. The old 
house threw its own brown shadow on the turf. 
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but its line of gabled windows blinked brilliant- 
ly in the evening sunshine. There was a mellow 
warmth, and peace, and homeliness about it, and 
I said, just as if the old, old thought had come 
to me then for the first time, ' Leonard, I wonder 
whether you and Rachel love this dear old home 
of ours just quite as well as I do V 

My brother smiled a ' Yes ' for his part of the 
wonder, and I knew he might answer yes for 
Rachel too. Just as I thought of her, she came 
out into the porch and called us. I rose at once, 
singing back my answer merrily, and Leonard 
put his arm in mine. How pleasant it is to be 
able to give even a little help to those we love ! 
I often wonder what I would not do to brighten 
the life of my invaKd brother, or add a single 
joy to Rachel's. But then I always stop that 
thought, because I have not been tried, and my 
strength may not be deep and steadfast. 

How Leonard enjoyed those cakes ! And 
Rachel was as glad to see it as though the Kttle 
scene were new, and had not been enacted a 
hundred times before. Just as we were driving 
oflF, amid Rachel's last instructions to Leonard to 
put on his waterproof when we stopped at Ry- 
nance, papa rode up among us on his beautiful 
young horse. He stopped us while he gave 
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though the squire may see about things himself. 
Now, Rachel, come and give me a snack before 
I di-ess. The maids never bring what I like 
imless you manage it. Hold your reins higher, 
Kate. If you can condescend to drive such an 
animal as that, drive him respectably.' 

* Papa seems to think we ought not to be con- 
tent without driving thorough-breds, as he does, 
Leonard,' I said, as Brownie walked sedately 
out of the yard. 

* Going away again I' sighed Leonard. ' It is 
the same day after day. How I wish he would 
stay at home more, or that I were more fit to 
take his place.' 

* Never mind, Len,' I said, as cheerfully as 
possible, for what was the use of spoiling this 
drive for him? *The squire would soon get 
another agent if he felt that papa neglected his 
business, and that's more important than cm* 
own farm, isn't it ? Mr. Keveme is so prompt 
and wise himself, that we may be sure he 
would not tolerate any neglect in a subordinate.' 

* He wouldn't approve of it, of course,' Leo* 
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nard said ; ' but he is so generous that he may 
be patient when he is not satisfied, and the pa- 
tience must wear out. I've often heard hm 
talk very seriously to father, and that has always 
done good ; but things soon go back into their 
old groove.' 

Brownie was trotting now, and looking as self- 
satisfied as he always does when he gets on the 
bridle way across the heath. Just from here we 
could see the chimneys of Trecothic, the old Man- 
or-house where Mr. Keveme lives with his sister 
and her httle girl. While I looked at it, and 
Brownie tossed his head and drew us swiftly over 
the springy turf without the aid of whip or reins, 
I thought of the squire's long, undemonstrative 
kindness to us ; of how Mrs. Grey, for months, 
had been wishing me to be her little girl's gov- 
erness, and teach her for the few years she will 
remain here in Cornwall, before her husband 
leaves the army and they all settle in Scotland. 
I thought of little Rose ; of her warm love for 
me, and her shy, winning patronage of Leonard ; 
and while I thought these things a feeling almost 
like anger sprang up in my heart against my 
father. 

* Oh I Leonard, isn't it a real sin for those who 
have a certain duty to perform not to perform 



fhink I coiUd, Len.' 

* Wait till you are tried, dear,' he said, 
gently. 

* But why should my purpose change when I 
am tried? I wish I had learned farming,' I 
said, presently, * that I might have helped you, 
Leonard.' 

* Hush, dear ; it is reminding me of my own 
uselessness. Let me think I do all that my 
father expects me to do — all that you so often 
do for me. Oh ! little Kate, what should 1 be 
Avithout you V 

^ Think of Mrs. Grey wanting to separate us, 
Len !' I said, winking very hard from some un- 
pleasant sensation in my eyes, as we rolled along, 
and met the sea-bom breeze. 

^ Yes, she was urging her old request again 
this morning. Rachel will not tell you because 
it worries her, and she knows it worries you. 
I'm sorry for Mrs. Grey, because she is so anx- 
ious to keep Rose with her here, and does so 
dread the idea of a stranger to teach her. Yet 
I have no patience mth her when she ^vishes 
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you to live entirely with her. Why, Kate, 
I cannot fancy the dear old farm without 
your 

A whim came over me to ask Leonard which 
he would rather have — the dear old farm with- 
out me, or me without the dear old farm. Of 
course he laughed heartily at the question. 

'It isn't as if I needed to work so, Leonard, is 
it?' I asked, wistfully, before I dismissed the 
subject, ' Then I suppose I should be willing; 
but now — Well, don't let us talk of it any 
more, just to spoil our evening. We shall have 
a ghmpse of the sea in a minute.' 

So we watched for it, driving on over the 
green 'and purple heath, and knowing exactly at 
what spot we should see it first. How beautiful 
it wasl The wonderful rocks, standing alone 
or in clusters on the sand — one, a perfect and 
beautiful arch, standing upon the beach without 
support and without companion — the water, 
with the deep, vivid green and blue, rarely seen 
but on this very coast; the breeze, fresh and 
strong, straight from the sea, not yet laden with 
even the moorland scents. We did not leave 
the pony-carriage, because Leonard is not fit for 
.climbing ; but I drove Brownie as far out upon 
the cliff as I could, beside the little wooden 
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houses built for the accommodation of tourists. 
There was no soimd but the mellow plash df the 
water on the shore, and the lowing of cattle in 
the distance. To me the scene was grandly 
yet peacefully beautiful, and I was sorry when 
Leonard pointed out to me a gentleman sketch- 
ing just beyond us. 

* It is Mr. Etheridge ; the artist who is staying 
here.' 

I do not exactly remember how it was man- 
aged, but Mr. Etheridge joined us, and brought 
his pictmre up to the carriage to show Leonard. 
It was not until Leonard told him that I had 
sketched that very view in water-colours, that 
he spoke directly to me. I think it must have 
been a good while that Ave stayed here talk- 
ing ; Brownie patiently sniffing the sea-air and 
watching the cormorants ; Leonard with almost 
a healthy flush on his delicate face ; Mr. Ethe- 
ridge leaning on his side of the Uttle carriage, 
but looking across, and talking most to me. 
Quite suddenly the clouds swept over the moor 
behind us, and broke above us in the swift, 
drenching rain to which visitors at Rynance 
soon get accustomed. We would not wait and 
shelter in Mr. Etheridge's room, but we did con- 
sent to his next arrangement. He helped Leo- 
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nard on with his waterproof, settled me on the 
seat behind, with an umbrella, then himself 
took the place next Leonard, and drove us 
rapidly back across the moor. The rain ceased 
before we reached home, and Mr. Etheridge 
modestly proposed to leave us; but Leonard 
persuaded him to come on to the farm, and 
to stay and sup with us. He was charmed with 
the house ; and when we took him to the old 
stone seat under the laburnum, and Leonard 
told him it was my favourite idKng-place, he 
promised Leonard a sketch of it with me in it, 
if I would consent. 

It was late when he went away, and then he 
refused to be driven, but walked slowly into the 
grey mist. Rachel says he has kept Leonard 
out far too late, loitering about the place ; but I 
was with them, and I ought to have thought 
of it. 

August 31st, 1865. 

Mr. Etheridge and papa have been out to- 
gether all day, and after dinner we had a pleas- 
ant, musical evening — except papa, who slept 
tranquilly throughout ; and, indeed, I ought to 
say except Rachel, who would perform the part 
only of indifferent audience. I cannot imagine 
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why she dislikes Mr. Etheridge. She owns he 
is very handsome, but she will own no more. 
Even Leonard, too, will not grow to care any 
more for him than he did on that night nearly 
three months ago, when we saw him first on the 
beach at Rynance. Leonard says he is listless 
and pmposeless; but then how can that be? 
Can a man be an artist if he is purposeless? 
Besides, we never see Mr. Etheridge really at 
work, because he only professes to be idling 
away this summer, painting our beautiful coast. 
After that he goes to Italy to study hard for 
three or four years. Then — then, I daresay, he 
will be a great painter ; one whose footsteps will 
' echo through the comdors of time.' 

When he went back to-night to his funny 
little rooms at Rynance, papa went with him, 
preparatory to an excursion they are to make 
to-moiTow to the Scilly Isles. Papa is the only 
one who seems to value Mr. Etheridge's society — 
I mean he does so, and Rachel and Leonard do 
not. 

As Rachel and I went on our nightly tour, in- 
specting all the locks and bolts on the ground- 
floor, we were stai-tled by a long, light rapping 
at the front door. Was not I astonished to see 
the squire walk in when I opened it ! He came 
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into the hall, where our flickering candle was 
the only light, and he stood there for a few min- 
utes chatting ; while I wondered — and wondered 
— ^whether he really could have come at such a 
time merely for the purpose of doing this. So 
grave and strong and tall, he looked in the dim- 
ness; with that quiet fearlessness about him, 
which always makes me feel that if I had done 
wrong at any time, and he told me of it, with 
that same quiet fearlessness in his face and 
manner, I should feel most terribly humiKated. 
I think so. 

When would Mr. Carew be at home? Ho 
asked the question quite easily and naturally, 
yet I fancied, too, that he looked anxious as he 
asked it. 

Rachel told him to-morrow night, she hoped. 

' To-morrow night 1' he repeated, and I am 
sure his tone was vexed. ' Will you ask him 
to come up to me as soon as he returns — direct- 
ly he returns ? Will you remember this, Miss 
Carew ?' 

While Rachel promised, he shook hands with 
her in his kindest manner ; then he turned to the 
door, which I was opening. 

^ Good night,' he said, but he forgot to ofier 
me his hand. ' Shut the door behind me, and 



were to expect after eleven o'clock. But I was 
very soon serious again, for I never like Mr. 
Keveme speaking to me as if I were a child. 
Eighteen is not at all so very young, yet I can- 
not impress him with that fact. Mr. Etheridge 
must needs aggravate me, too, in the same way; 
for he said, when he sketched me on the old 
stone seat, that he would rather paint me as I 
should be in a few years' time. When I had 
locked the door behind the squire, I told Rachel 
what he had said — she had stood back, for fear 
of the wind blowing out her candle — and she 
looked as demure as possible over it. 

' If Mr. Keveme said that,' she whispered, * he 
must fear something which we don't under- 
stand. Oh, Kate! kind and patient as he is, 
we cannot hope for others to be so forbearing, 
and papa is more idle and extravagant than 
ever. I'm sure he is gone away now on pur- 
pose to avoid something, I can see that his 
letters have been frightening him a good deal 
lately.' 

' Surely, if he had feared anything herCy I 
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said, * he would have stayed at home to face it.' 
But Rachel only shook her head at that, and 
-Mssed me without a word. 

September 1st, 1865. 

I think it nearly always happens that, when 
an unexpected sorrow falls upon us, it swoops 
straight down upon some hour of wonderful 
happiness or peace. I can well remember what 
a hoKday Leonard and I were enjoying years 
and years ago ; how the old garden-walls were 
echoing back om' song and laughter; when 
Rachel suddenly came home to us, and, in the 
midst of our joy (increased tenfold by seeing 
her), gathered us in her arms and told us we 
were motherless. I can remember what a merry 
day we were spending at Rynance, when Leo- 
nard fell. How he and I had climbed a rock 
which we had often longed to cHmb, and stood 
together, wrapped in the splendour of the sun- 
set Kght, watching the beautiful pictures in the 
sky, and laughing happily to think how we 
would surprise Rachel by teUing her where we 
had been, when — one instant's heedlessness, and 
my brother lost the health and power which 
never can be his again. So it has been again 
to-day, for our grief came down upon an hoiur 
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of perfect peace and rest. Leonard and I were 
standing together in the porch, waiting for 
Brownie. On the far horizon the upland touched 
the blue, unclouded sky, while the bright, 
white clouds bent above us. The beams from 
the low sun glanced across the meadows, 
blending the many purple tints upon the 
moor. A great laden wagon came up from 
the harvest-field and wound on towards Tre- 
cothic. A crowd of excited swallows darted 
from the eaves above us, and wheeled round 
and round, with a soft, rushing music. 

' They will be going soon,' said Leonard, idly 
watching them. 

'Aren't they happy, L en? Aren't they glad 
to go ? Look ; surely the schools must be 
breaking up, and the elders packing, or the 
young ones Avouldn't be so mad.' 

Leonard's eyes followed mine. The hght 
leaves of the clematis rested on his bright hair 
as he leaned opposite me ; he looked so happy 
and so well that I did not dread his riding away 
to take papa's place at Trecothic, as I often did 
dread it. A click of the side-gate, and Leonard 
and I both turned to see who was coming. A 
few words falling coldly in the sunshine, and 
then it seemed as if the dear old home were 
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gone beyond my reach. But all I knew dis- * 
tinctly was that Leonard had fainted. 

I had just written so far to-night, when I heard 
the sound of gravel thrown hghtly up at my 
window. Without looking out, 1 knew who 
stood below; and, imfastening my door, I crept 
noiselessly down the stairs and out into the 
garden, stooping among the flowers close up to 
the house, because the moon was nearly at 
the full, and shed a tell-tale Kght upon the 
grass. 

' Are they here — in possession already V my 
father asked, in a harassed whisper, when I 
joined him. 

I told him the men (whom a London creditor 
had sent) were sleeping in the room near which 
we stood ; and so, in silence, we walked on, still 
keeping in the shadow. 

* Why not come in, papa V 

But he shook his head decisively at that. 

* I cannot come in, Kate,' he said, his tone a 
Httle more soft and slow than usual. 'No- 
thing can be saved for us, and I cannot bear to 
see it done.' 

' Papa, hadn't you better tell Mr. Keveme V 
He moved away from me with quick impa- 
tience. 



of the country the better. Even if this fellow 
could be appeased, there are plenty more 
creditors to start forward. How's Leonard?' 

* Better, papa,' I answered ; those words thrill- 
ing through me — ^'The sooner we get out of 
the country the better.' 

'And Rachel?' 

' Almost broken-hearted. Poor Rachel ! Oh, 
father, father, what can we do ?' And I clung 
to him as if he really could have helped us all, 
even then. 

' There's nothing to do,' he answered, moodily. 
' The Fates have been against me all along, and 
they won't change.' 

I could not persuade him to come in, even to 
rest; but I fetched him some sandwiches and 
wine, and I watched him take them; for we 
had left the shadow now, being no longer afraid 
of being seen by the men. And it all came into 
my thoughts, and my mind, and my heart, while 
I watched him ; grieving to see his harassed face, 
and grieving to think of the old home going 
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from him. I did not tell him of my thoughts. I 
only made him promise to stay in Penzance, until 
he received a note from home, sent by a trusty 
messenger. He did promise, and described what 
papers I was to send him. Then we kissed each 
other, and he went away. 

I wish to-morrow morning would dawn. I 
dread the four hours through which I must He 
awake and think, before the household is astir 
again. I will go and see if Leonard is still 
sleeping, as he was when I left him two hours 
ago. 

September 2nd, 1865. 

Has this been more a sad day or a happy 
one for me ? I cannot tell ; I do not like even 
to wonder about it. When papa kissed me 
at his bed-room door just now, and called 
me his ' own brave-hearted Uttle Kate,' I felt 
that was reward enough; but when Leonard 
drew my face down upon his pillow, and whis- 
pered just those ten quiet little words, I said 
to myself I would always recall them, if I 
ever felt anything but grateful in my heart for 
this day's work : ' God bless this act of yours, 
dear, to us all !' 

How earnestly he said them I Oh, surely they 
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and wathout Leonard and Rachel — No ; I will 
not look among the shadows on the picture. 

Early this morning I went to Trecothic, and 
asked Mrs. Grey and the squire if they would 
buy in just the things at home which papa and 
Leonard and Rachel were fond of, making it 
possible for them to live on there ; and in return 
take me to be Rose's governess for five years, 
without salary, that I might so repay the debt. 
At first they would not hear of this arrange- 
ment ; but, when they saw how deeply and sadly 
I was in earnest, they agreed ; at least, the squire 
did, for the aiTangement is to be made between 
him and myself, as it is he who will help us. 
Mrs. Grey said that her imwiUingness to consent 
was caused by her wish for this plan. She 
was afraid of being too ready to accept what I 
might have oJBFered only on impulse. If they 
could know how long and seriously I thought 
of it last night,' they would not talk of 
impulse* 

So once more the squire has helped my 
father; but he says it is no loan or gift this 
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time, but just payment for very valuable ser- 
vices, and he means mine. Oh ! I hope I may 
serve him faithfully, as well as gratefully ! We 
thought Mr. Keverne would just buy the things 
papa and Rachel would choose, pay off the 
most pressing creditors, and let papa keep on 
the farm. But he did far, far more, and 
still seemed as if the debt were not sufficiently 
repaid. The farm is to be ours on a lease 
of five years, papa is still to be his agent, 
and every debt is to be paid in full ; and my 
father, astonished at the squire's generosity, 
has determined not to be careless or extra- 
vagant any more. He says he knows this is 
caused by his idleness and self-indulgence, and 
that it shall never happen again. 

They all laughed heartily at my whim, but I 
would not be content without signing a proper 
witnessed agreement with the squire about this. 
I do not think, though, that he laughed himself; 
and, before he gave me the paper, which he 
brought down to-night, he asked me very 
gravely if I were steadfast in my wish to sign 
it, and seriously to enter upon this as a solemn 
and binding engagement. 

* Quite steadfast,' I answered, frankly meeting 
his searching eyes. 

u2 



No, I knew it would not, and 1 took the paper 
eagerly. 

'Now,' I said, laughing, as I passed it on 
to Leonard, ' I am bound — ^bound for five 
years.' 

Then quite suddenly there came into my heart 
the deepest sense of what this friend had done 
for us, of what he was doing, and, most of all, 
of how he was doing it. There came the con- 
sciousness of how different my life would be 
during these coming years if he were not — just 
what he was ; and I turned to him with stupid, 
broken words of thanks. I think — I think he 
looked hurt and pained by them. 

Papa and I lingered a few minutes with him 
in the porch. A strange, beautiful sky stretched 
over us. In the soft distant grey the moon rode 
among dainty little clouds edged with bright 
silver; the stars shone down upon us, calm 
and tender. I think it was the quiet beauty 
of the night which made me feel so unaccount- 
ably sad. 
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Once more, and very earnestly, the squire 
spoke to me before he left. It was not too late 
even then, he said ; should he give me back my 
bond? He would rather trust, me without it, 
and I need not look upon myself as bound. 

No, I would not take it ; I would rather feel 
he held that paper. But I suppose I did not 
look so glad as I felt ; because, when I went back 
into the lamp-ht room, Leonard looked at me 
curiously. 

' Is anything the matter, dear V 

' Of course something is the matter, Len,' — 
for, when he questioned me so suddenly and anx- 
iously, how could I help but answer him ? — ' I 
feel my troubles, like Mrs. Gummidge, and they 
make me contrairy.' 

Trecothic Manor. September 11th/ 1865. 

This is the first day I have dated from here, 
though I have been Rose's governess for a week. 
My father is steady and industrious now, and 
surely he will never go back to the old sad 
ways. I am very happy here ; as happy as I 
could be in any home that is not the dear old 
farm. Mrs. Grey often asks Rachel to come 
here, but she will not yet. Leonard says he 
wishes he could be as wise. I say I am glad he 



already won her way into my very heart. Mr. 
Keverne, of course, is good to me, in just that 
old way of his, as if it would not be natural for 
him to be anything else. Mr. Etheridge comes 
to the Manor sometimes, but it does not seem 
to me that they are ever really glad to see him ; 
yet what reason could they have for not being 
so? Even Mrs. Grey, who judges everyone 
else so leniently, calls him indolent and self- 
engrossed. I never heard Mr. Keverne say any- 
thing against him until to-night, and then I can 
hardly say that he spoke against him ; for he 
only laughingly quoted that vague line of 
Tennyson's, 

* A young man will be wiser by-and-by.' 

He speaks just as if he were twenty years older 
than Mr. Etheridge, yet his sister says he is only 
six-and-thirty. Still he is so different from Mr. 
Etheridge that I daresay he never will be able 
to appreciate him. He — Mr. Etheridge, I mean 
— came to-day to bid us good-bye ; such a long- 
good-bye ! For four years ! After he was gone 
to-night the squire asked me once more, and 
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more than ever gravely, if I repented signing 
that bond with him. I could only laugh. Sure- 
ly he might see I do not, when I am so happy 
and contented. Then he asked me whether Mr. 
Etheridge knew that I had bound myself to my 
present engagement for five years. I told him 
yes, Mr. Etheridge knew it quite well, and had 
often laughed about it. But I thought the 
question rather odd, too. 

March 14tb, 1869. 
Since the day of my father's disappearance, a 
year ago, I have only written a few words now 
and then. What days had I to tell of but miser- 
able and humiliating ones ? And why Kve any 
of them twice over ? The shock brought with 
it a deep, deep shame that was worse than all. 
That he could again have abused the trust 
placed in him, after the squire's long forbear- 
ance, and unacknowledged generosity 1 Then 
to go quietly away himself, beyond the reach 
of blame or punishment, and leave Rachel and 
Leonard to bear it all I For he could not know 
that Mr. Keveme would leave us nothing to 
bear but shame for our father, and would ac- 
tually give his agency to Leonard. Think of 
it ! to my dear boy, who can do so Uttle ! Ah, 



clever. And the squire represents the work 
always as Leonard's, only Leonard knows who 
does the chief; and oh, it is good to hear him 
talk of Mr. Keveme, though he says that, when 
he tries to thank him, the squire looks really 
hurt — just as he used to do, I suppose, when I 
would try to thank him, in that miserable time a 
year ago. So now I just thank him quietly in 
my heart. Nearly forn: of my five years have 
passed — have passed as happily as I felt sure 
they would do, brightened by daily, hourly 
gifts, which those who give them do not even 
know they give .... I almost forgot to record 
one fact : Mr. Etheridge is in England again — 
in Cornwall, too. He was in chrnrch this morn- 
ing. I think he is handsomer than ever ; quite 
diiferent he looked from anyone else in church 
to-day. I daresay he will come here to-morrow. 

March 27th, 1869. 
How changed everything is to me since Paul 
Etheridge came back! There is a wonderful joy 
in my heart ; a wide, delicious sunshine on my 
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way. He says he came down to Cornwall 
again, not to recall the old scenes, but the old 
faces ; and when he says it, he makes me feel 
exactly what he means. He is going to paint 
my portrait. I wonder how he can care to do 
so after spending years among those marvellous 
pictures he teUs me of. I wonder whether I 
ought to idle away so much time as he will re- 
quire for this. He has a month to spend here 
resting from his long, hard studies ; then he has 
an order to execute for a Spanish picture, and 
that will take him to Spain for a year. He 
dreads the loneliness, he say^ ; but why should 
his busy life in Spain be loneher than his rooms 
at Rynance ? I will not ask him this again, be- 
cause when I asked before, he told me what — 
what I think could scarcely have been true. 

April 19th, 1869. 
My pictinre is finished, and Leonard is so 
anxious for it — offers any price within his power. 
Poor Leonard! It is more like my idea of 
Rosalind in * As You Like It,' than my idea of 
myself. I told Paul he forgot whom he was 
painting, because we talked so much about 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. How 
seriously he took my words! It was just as 
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* Mr. Keveme will not release you, Kate/ he 
said, a passion in his eyes which spoke even 
more contemptuously than his tone. * Mr. Ke- 
veme considers that you have signed away your 
independence in this matter. The legaHty or 
illegality of such a deed does not disturb his 
notions of honour.' 

I looked from Paul to Mr. Keveme, my cheeks 
burning. His firm and quiet answer to my mute 
question wa^ a decisive negative ; and the cold 
refusal fell as sorely on my hope as on Paul's 
scornful vehemence. 

Mr. Etheridge had only a few months to wait, 
the squire said; surely that could not dismay 
him. Mr. Etheridge had always known of the 
engagement between Mrs. Grey and Miss Carew, 
and it was strange that he could tempt her 
to break her word. Did he understand that, 
tempted so, Miss Carew herself wished to cancel 
it? 

I answered yes, but very timidly, because his 
words, though they hurt me, did not seem wrong 
or unkind. Hotly Paul broke in, would he like 
to wait a year for the desired consmnmation of 
any hope of his? He would scarcely be so 
cruelly hard on others, if he had ever been tried 
himself. 
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I saw the squire's lip shake a Kttle, but he 
answered as steadily as before. 

* There is no cruelty in my decision, Kate, 
though perhaps you will never understand that ; 
no cruelty, Etheridge. With such an end in 
view, surely you will have patience and courage 
for these few months !' 

Then he left us, and Paul paced the room im- 
patiently. I forget all he lurged. He said Mr. 
Keveme had no right to keep that most illegal 
bond, especially as I was not of age when I 
signed it ; that it was madness for me to care 
what he said when he had no authority over 
me, no claim upon me ; that he was a grasping, 
selfish tyrant ; that it was only Paul himself in 
all the world to whom I ought to listen, and 
that I should do so, if I loved him as he loved 
me. 

And then — ^because I said this was not so — ^he 
took me suddenly in his arms, and whispered 
what I must do because I loved him. But I 
could not listen ; oh ! I could not. I hated my- 
self for feeling so glad and proud of what he 
said ; I hated myself for feeling so ready to do 
his bidding — so strong in my love for him, so 
weak in other ways. I pressed my hands upon 
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my ears at last, and left him ; but his words 
haunt me still. 

April 23rd, 1869. 
I wish no one in the house would notice me. 
Are they wondering why Paul left so hurriedly 
yesterday ? Are they wondering that I do not 
grieve more ? Quite early yesterday he came 
and bade good-bye to us all; and when the 
squire, in his kindly, cordial way, begged him to 
come to Trecothic again if he possibly could 
through those months of waiting, I felt my face 
grow as white as death. But Paul answered 
with a few gay words of thanks. How could 
he ? I went with him down the park, and we 
parted at the gates, without one sob or tear. I 
watched him ride up the narrow lane, where the 
trees met above his head. I watched his horse 
step on over the bars of sunlight and the bars 
of shade. I watched him out upon the heath 
again, galloping on towards where a bank of 
soft, white clouds hung low on the horizon. 
Then I came back into the house, and Rose 
and I had some rare games together. In the 
evening, before the lamps were lighted, I went 
into the long, shadowy dra^ving-room. Mr. Ke- 
verne, at a distant window, sat idly looking out. 
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He often now sits in that idle, thoughtful way 
between the lights. Mrs. Grey caught enough 
of the fading dayhght to go on with her 
knitting. I sat down at the first window, with 
my back almost turned to her. Minute after 
minute I waited, gathering ease and indifference 
into my voice ; then, turning a little, I asked her 
if she would allow me a holiday on the morrow. 
For the first time in all the years I have been 
here, she hesitated to grant my request, and my 
heart began to beat, both in fear and rebeUion. 
But just then the squire, turning from his seat 
to look at us, spoke pleasantly to his sister. 

' By all means let us have a hoHday to-mor- 
row, dear. I shall be away till late, so you will 
want the httle one's company all to yourself. 
Let us have a hohday by all means.' 

After that Mrs. Grey quite willingly gave me 
the Hberty I wanfed. But I wish the night had 
not to come first. One's thoughts sometimes — 
some thoughts — trouble one in soUtude, and in 
the dark. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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